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Pow Wow at the Sf. === _ 


“ll jet 


JUDY: I’ve got the runt’s bottle, Pop. It’s JUDY: What’s dependable, Pop? 


POP: Dependable’s not like this pig. De- 
POP: Good girl, Judy. You’re a dependable pendable is when you can count on 
little helper. something. Like on Safeway. 


nice and warm. 


Does Safeway pay us much, Pop? 


: Yes they do. You see, Judy, Safeway 

buys direct from farmers and farm 
Safeway is always on hand to buy cooperatives and sells in their own 
from us farmers. You don’t have to stores. That cuts out in-between costs 
haan "ean. so both farmers and Safeway custom- 
ers benefit. 


How’s that, Pop? 


Vegetable growers know 
Safeway buys best quality 
at best market prices 


J. A. Oelkers of Carrizo 

Springs, Texas, specializes 

in carrots. He says, “The 

Safeway buyers seek out 

top quality produce, always 
paying the going price or better for it. We've 
been selling to Safeway for eight years and 
the price has always been satisfactory. The 
way I see it, our work of growing vegetables 
and Safeway’s kind of selling fit together like 
peas in a pod.” 


SAFEWAY THE NESHBQRHOOD 
SUDY: Look out, Pop! O-c-0-0—youll ‘get GROCERY STORES 


muddy. NOTE: Better than a third of our customers are farm 
POP: (Censored) folks. Find out why. Trade one full month at your 
? i Safeway grocer’s —and see how much you save ! 
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RANKLIN- 


VACCINES € SUPPLIES f. 


CATTLE SHEEP HORSES HOGS oh ae 


When You Start Using 


FRANKLIN 


You Stop Losing Calves 


A dete 
ae “ 


acs ote 


HE first reason for the wide- 
» spread popularity of Frank- 
}) lin Blackleg Bacterin is the 
fact that its use eliminates 
(.) practically all hazard of loss 
from blackleg. 


Double Protection 
is provided by FRANKLIN 
Clostridium Chauvei Septi- 
cus Bacterin without extra 
cost by combining a full dose 
for Blackleg with a full dose 
for Malignant Edema. 


Defeat Abortion 


For a high degree of resist- 
ance against Bang’s Disease 
use Franklin Brucella Abor- 
tus Vaccine. Produced from 
Strain No. 19 under exacting 
tests for purity and potency. 


FRANKLIN 


The second reason is the convenience 
of handling the highly concentrated 
Franklin product whereby the major 
immunizing elements of more than 10 
cc of whole culture bacterin are con- 
densed into a SMALL, powerfully po- 
tent 1 cc dose. 


Calves are too valuable these days to 





risk—so vaccinate early, and don't let 

a slightly higher cost prevent you from 

using a vaccine that through 25 years 

of ever increasing use has earned the 

reputation of being thoroly dependable. 
10c a dose — less in quantity 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 


WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY 


CALGARY 


LOS ANGELES 


A vast amount of helpful information on the care of live- 
stock is contained in the 80-page illustrated 
Franklin catalog. FREE. 


Authorized Franklin Drug Store Dealers are in most 
localities where livestock is raised. 


Blood Stopper 


Stops bleeding — prevents 
infection — highly efficient 
in dehorning, castrating and 
shear cuts, etc. 

In powder form. 


etch 
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Another billtton dollar 
LOnWAY POTTAM 


N thinking about work after the 

war, don’t overlook the 230,000 
miles of steel “highways” which 
the railroads have built and main- 
tain at their own expense. These 
“highways” provide jobs for more 
than a quarter of a million men 
working on construction and main- 
tenance of tracks and roadway— 
jobs for more than a million other 
railroad workers — besides still 
other thousands in the mines, the 
mills and the forests where road- 
way materials and supplies are 


produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay 
real taxes on these “highways,” not 
for their own special benefit, but 
for the support of schools and 
other general services, including 








public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 
and 1930, the railroads spent more 
than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” 
and in addition more than three- 
and-a-half billion dollars for bet- 
terments in equipment. After this 
war, a similar program will be 


required. 


So there’s another highway pro- 
gram which could make a lot of 
postwar jobs, and which needs no 
more than a public policy of treat- 
ing all forms of commercial trans- 
portation alike —letting each one 
pay its own way, which includes 
the payment of the general taxes 
upon which governmental services 


depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AM United for Victory 








SCATTERED REPORTS 


We have been having very pig 
weather since New Year’s here in south- 
western North: Dakota—little or no snow: 
not much hay feeding. Several ranchers 
report more bother than usual with 
cattle lice. Cattle in very good shape 
on an average. We look forward to get- 
ting the PRODUCER. Keep up the good 
work.— OTTO C. & KARNES JouHNgon 
Slope County, N. D. 


o* * * 
Your magazine keeps me well in- 
formed on what is happening in the 
cattle industry all over the country, | 


always look forward to receiving it. We| 


had a mild, somewhat dry winter and 
livestock wintered very well. I am hop- 
ing for some moisture so our grass will 
come out good, and quickly.—AnTont1o 
A. SANCHEZ, Harding County, N. M. 


. 2 


The range here has been more or less 
covered with snow since some time in 


November. However, it has been rather | 


a warm winter and livestock have done 
very well. It has meant a long period 
of feeding, though.—HAro.p E. Patron, 
Carter County, Mont. 


* * * 


Lots of winter in these parts but no 
severe cold weather as yet. Plenty of 
feed, and stock doing nicely. I like our 
association fine and think every year | 
will get to the annual convention. I am 
proud of the PRopUCER.—CHARLES W. 
HASKELL, Cherry County, Neb. 


* * * 


Cattle are wintering well in this part 
of the state. We have had a nice winter, 
not very cold. It has been easier to get 
protein than last winter and it seems 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Free Trade Trail 


HE administration, in introducing legislation for 

the extension of the reciprocal trade act, due to 
expire June 12, is seeking the authority to make 
further cuts in the tariff. Under the original act 
power was granted to cut the rates of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill up to 50 per cent, and under the 
20-odd trade agreements written under the act this 
authority has been used widely, if not wisely. Orig- 
inally it was supposed that the United States would 
get something in return for its generosity in re- 
ducing tariffs, and items covered in trade agree- 
ments with the various countries were supposed to 
be only those of which the country in question was 
the principal exporter. Some slight pretense was 
made of following this policy in the beginning, but 
it was soon completely forgotten and the power to 
cut tariffs the full 50 per cent was used straight 
down the line, in many instances without regard to 
where the country in question ranked in respect to 
the volume of export of each particular commodity. 
Furthermore, the most-favored-nation policy under 
which all cuts made in any trade agreement were 
automatically extended to all other countries except 
those very, very few which might be on the black 
list made a farce out of the act so far as the require- 
ment of reciprocity was concerned. 


Now it is proposed to grant the power to cut the 
already reduced rates another 50 per cent, so that 
if this is granted and immediately put into effect— 
as it undoubtedly would be—rates could be reduced 
to 25 per cent of the rates prescribed in the Hawley- 
Smoot act. By the time this principle is carried on a 
time or two more, we will be practically on a free 
trade basis. From the beginning, the livestock in- 
dustry has feared just what is now coming to pass. 
The present administration seeks to promote the in- 
dustries of foreign countries by opening up the 
United States market to them—by far the richest 
market in the world—with little regard for the effect 
that such opening-up would have upon domestic pro- 
ducers, on the mistaken theory that it would develop 
foreign trade. At the moment manufacturers are 
lulled to sleep—many so busily engaged in war pro- 
duction at fat profits that they do not look to the 
future. We suspect that some fear to take an active 
part in opposing tariff cuts because that might re- 
flect upon their ability to secure further contracts. 


Everything indicates that our foreign competitors 
will be busily engaged in looking after the interests 
of No. 1 after the war. If Uncle Sam is engaged in 
looking out for everybody except No. 1, then the pic- 
ture is not so rosy for our producers, agricultural 
and industrial as well. It means we will have to re- 
peat the disastrous aftermath of World War I, when 
things went all to pot in the years 1920-21; and 
When, despite the passage of the emergency tariff 
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act of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber act of 1922, 
American agriculture went through one of the worst 
periods in its history and it was almost a decade 
before it began to regain something like its fair posi- 
tion in the domestic economy. 


There is nothing to show that further cuts in the 
tariff are justified. As a matter of fact, if anything 
like normal times had followed the passage of the re- 
ciprocal trade act in 1934, it seems certain that no 
one would now dare propose such further cuts. Un- 
der present conditions, when prices are relatively 
high, based upon a war economy, the amount of the 
tariff is of little consequence either to importers or 
to domestic producers. Importers could well afford 
to pay the rates originally prescribed in the 1930 
act, while the demand for goods and products is so 
great that the competition of foreign goods and 
products cannot break the price. . . . But that will 
not be true when the war is over. Then, when tariffs 
are needed to protect American farmers, labor and 
industry, we will, if the administration gains its 
point, be practically on a free trade basis and at the 
mercy of foreign producers all over the world. This 
is doubly serious because of the fact that the machin- 
ery of production in this country in all lines is 
geared to the highest point in history. It will be 
difficult to shift down to a lower gear. In the past, 
despite our high costs of production based upon the 
highest wage levels and living standards in the 
world, mass production methods and efficiency in 
production have helped to bridge the gap between 
the wage levels of this country and our foreign com- 
petitors. It seems quite likely that we will no longer 
enjoy the same degree of superiority in production 
methods that we have in the past. Throughout the 
world the need for great production of war materials 
has stimulated production, and the more efficient 
methods used will likewise be followed in the future. 

Just how far we will have to go along the free 
trade trail before the majority of our people wake up 
and demand a return to a protective tariff, not based 
on a policy of exclusion but only on a sound policy of 
equalizing differences in cost of production, no one 
can now foresee. It is to be hoped that we will come 
to our senses sooner than we did after World War I. 


C—__ip 
Tracing the Meat Shortage 


N THE midst of the current deluge of meat-scarc- 
ity headlines, the Producer believes these obser- 
vations are pertinent: That government controls 
have not made for increased production—that they 
have, in fact, been unsatisfactory; that it has taken 
constant patching in the form of new regulations to 
make the scheme of control even tenable; that regu- 
lation on top of regulation has only added to the con- 
fusion; that more controls are in the making; that 
distribution has been upset by the regulations; that 
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black markets are growing, and that they must ac- 
count for a considerable part of the beef that is 
absent from the normal and legitimate outlets. 
Government statistics for 1944 give 53 pounds as 
the per capita consumption of beef; 12 pounds as 
that of veal. The first of these figures is close to the 
average for the past 20 years; the second is the 
highest on record. And it is true that beef produc- 
ers are doing a big job of production—in spite of 
regulations. That is because the country was for- 
tunate enough to have in this emergency the greatest 
number of cattle in history. But, even so, production 
is not what it might have been, not through fault of 
the producer or feeder, but because of regulations. 
Here is one place where it should be said emphat- 
ically that regulations have held down production. 
Look at the calf slaughter figures for 1944, up 2,- 
561,000 head from the previous year. And look at 
the big corn crop. The combination of the two would 
have made a great deal of meat. But provision for 
higher production costs and consequent fair price 
spreads for the feeder of cattle has not been made. 
It is only subsidy, subsidy and a fictitious level of 
meat prices that in the final analysis means the boys 
who fight the war must also later pay part of the 


country’s meat bill. Apparently we are now finding 
in the current meat scarcity the result of the pricing 
regulations that have been framed with eyes always 
fixed on that dubious “hold-the-line” principle, letting 
production do the best it can. 

The beef industry wants to continue its produc. 
tion on a big scale. It wants to pare down the large 
cattle population to a safer economic level. It wants 
to produce every pound of beef it can produce. But 
this cannot be done without a change in the attitude 
of the OPA, whose slogan here as in other needed 
commodities should be that nothing less than max. 
imum production can suffice. 


ne 
A Pyramid of Rules 


Apportioning the supplies of livestock among the 
slaughterers is the next step in meat regulations, we 
read in the papers. This regulation will attempt to 
correct troubles in distribution. Involved are adjust- 
ments of subsidy payments to equalize competitive 
situations that have been thrown out of gear. We 


suppose it applies to top grades only. . . . Wonder 
what the next regulation will be? 





Range Stock—Big Game Relationship 


By L. A. STODDART 


(In presenting the following article 
by Mr. Stoddart, who is professor of 
range management at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, the PRoDUCER wants to 
make these observations: That by and 
large the West is not overgrazed by cat- 
tle; that paring down range stock num- 
bers as has been done for so many years 
has resulted only in larger big game 
numbers.—ED.) 


Ena HERDS IN WESTERN UNITED 

States have increased greatly in re- 
cent years. Antelope, deer and elk have 
increased the most; bighorn sheep have 
decreased somewhat. Stockmen and 
sportsmen are becoming increasingly 
alarmed over possible range conflict be- 
tween game animals and domestic live- 
stock. The game herds must be fed, and 
their management presents certain prob- 
lems just as does management of do- 
mestic stock. It is important that stock- 
men understand game habits and that 
sportsmen understand livestock produc- 
tion problems so that we can get maxi- 
mum yield from the land. 





The “highline” on aspen trees as shown above is a sure indicator of overgrazing, 
usually by deer. Where all forage within reach of an animal is consumed. the 
animal and the range both suffer. Reduced numbers is the obvious answer. Regard- 
less of what deer census counts show, there are too many deer here. 





Problems in Judging Ranges 


Western ranges have certain charac- 
teristics which must be clearly under- 
stood. Most of these lands are dry, and 
drought limits production of plant life 
and, hence, forage. Under no system of 
management could these ranges be 
made highly productive. Even under the 
best management and careful grazing, 
many western ranges look bad, and to 
some people they may appear to be 
misused. 
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Dry climate results in a delicate bal- 
ance in vegetation, and a plant strug- 
gling against adverse climate cannot 
stand heavy grazing in addition. There- 
fore, the best forage plants are some- 
times killed, leaving only the relatively 
valueless plants which are grazed less 
and so are not killed. They are green 
and appear to the uninformed to be 
good feed. The “armchair” sportsman 
examining such a range is inclined to 
argue that there is plenty of feed on a 
range where deer and livestock actually 


are starving. Range management is no 
job for an amateur. Even some stock- 
men who live on the range have not 
learned to recognize good and bad 
plants, and they, too, are sometimes 
misled in judging range conditions. 
Further, many western ranges are 
very steep. This makes uniform graz- 
ing impossible. Livestock, especially 
cattle, congregate in easily accessible 
areas and leave lots of feed on the 
steep slopes. Holding cattle on the 
range to force them to use the less ac- 
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cessible forage results in a too heavy 
yse of the accessible plants and causes 
localized overuse which ultimately will 
ruin the range. When the easily reached 
forage such as that near water holes is 
dangerously overused, plenty of feed 
may be left in inaccessible areas. Inex- 
perienced appraisers often do not appre- 
ciate that ranges may be misused and 
yet have excellent feed in local areas. 
Since deer can use areas which cattle 
normally do not use, they sometimes 
gre able to use this feed which is not 
available to cattle. 


The fact that high ranges are snowed 
in during the winter is important in 
game management. This forces seasonal 
migration of both deer and domestic 
stock. Seasonal range units must bal- 
ance in capacity and, by necessity, the 
least productive unit limits the capacity 
of the whole. For example, deer can- 
not winter on the high-elevation moun- 
tain ranges. They move to winter 
ranges on the foothills. These ranges 
are often of small size because fre- 
quently towns and fields now occupy the 
lands which formerly were game ranges. 
The winter range‘ almost everywhere is 
the area of short feed for game and its 
capacity to support deer must determine 


j the population supported throughout the 


year. Sportsmen who find plenty of feed 
on mountain ranges are inclined to feel 
that the range could carry more deer. 
They overlook the fact that winter 
ranges may not carry existing popula- 
tions without damage. Regardless of 
abundant summer feed, it is impossible 
by any known means to maintain deer 
herds beyond the capacity of the win- 
ter range. 


Curl-leaf mahogany is not eaten by 
sheep or cattle. The consumption of all 
Wigs near the ground is a sure sign of 
€xcess deer numbers. These branches do 
not 8row back during the summer. The 
amage is more or less permanent. 
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Livestock-Deer Populations 

Much of the West has in local areas 
too many livestock and too many deer 
on the ranges for maximum production 
of either. Livestock ranges have been 
generally overstocked, and, in many lo- 
cations, they are still overstocked. As 
with game, livestock overgrazing, ex- 
cept in the Southwest, often is limited to 
part of the range. Spring range usually 
is the “short” range and, hence, is the 
limiting range for livestock numbers. 
As a result, spring range is most likely 
to be overused. Range men look upon 
these lands as the key to _livestock- 
growing potentials of an area. This is 
the “weakest link” which determines the 
strength of the chain. Livestock have 
one advantage over big game in that 
farm crops may be used to supplement 
range forages and to carry animals over 
periods of range shortage. 

Big game, like domestic livestock, can- 
not reach maximum production except 
when sufficient food is available. For 


this food, they are even more dependent 
upon the range than are domestic live- 
stock for they are on the range 12 
months each year and, with minor ex- 
ceptions, the game do not receive sup- 
plemental feed. Careful experiments 
with deer show that feeding for ex- 
tended periods through the winter is a 
complete failure in every case. Even elk 
feeding meets with almost universal 
failure. These animals must have range. 

Practicably, game cannot be moved 
about as can domestic livestock, a fact 
which still further limits the possible 
increase in their numbers. Many ex- 
amples have shown deer to starve to 
death before they will move to areas of 
better feed even though relatively close 
by. 

An underfed deer is much smaller 
than a normal deer and its capacity to 
reproduce is less. Starved deer have 
died by the hundreds during the winter 
in many parts of the West. Dead deer 

(Continued on Page 24) 


The upper picture shows top deer range, composed largely of palatable brush. 
The lower is a range completely ruined by excess deer numbers. The plants are 
mostly big sagebrush and cedar which are used but little by sheep and not at all 


by cattle. 
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Weather 


Bureau’s 
Livestock 
Warning 
Service 


(An address by A. W. Cook, supervis- 
ing forecaster of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau in Denver, Colo., before the con- 
vention of the American National Live 
Stock Association in Denver, January, 
1945.) 


ia going through history we find that 

mien have always been interested in 
attempting to know what the weather 
would be, and as far back as 4000 B. C. 
dates a proverb to the effect that if a 
ring surrounds the sun, then rain will 
fall. This seems to indicate that from 
remote times weather has been of ex- 
treme importance to people who live 
outdoors, particularly herdsmen and 
shepherds. Man, from the earliest days 
of history, has been affected by the 
multiplicity of weather changes and 
weather factors and, of course, has been 
influenced much by superstition. As illus- 
tration there are the weather proverbs; 
but many of them have stood the test of 
time and many of them can be ex- 
plained definitely on a scientific basis, 
as for example, the one mentioned. We 
find out that that resulted simply from 
a solar manifestation, a halo. These 
halos can be formed in a manner that is 
now clearly explainable on a scientific 
basis. 

Now, coming down to more recent 
times: The Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished in this country in 1876, a few 
years after most European countries 
had established similar services. But 
weather reports were started in 1849. 
The Weather Bureau was originally 
operated through the Signal Corps of 
the army. That was the only organiza- 
tion in existence at that time for collect- 
ing the large number of. reports over 
large areas of the country. 

The main purpose of the Signal Corps’ 
handling weather reports in the early 
days was to give warning of the ap- 
proach of storms on the northern lakes 
and seacoasts of this country. 

In 1891 the Weather Bureau was 
transferred from the Signal Corps of 
the army to the Department of Agri- 
culture, where it functioned until 1940, 
when it was again transferred, by ex- 
ecutive order, back to the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Albert W. Cook, left, and Observer E. M. Ashe release a ceiling balloon 
through a hole in the roof at Stapleton Airfield. Its progress will be checked by 
electric stopwatch and theodolite until it disappears into the clouds, thus determin- 
ing the ceiling at Denver. . 





That came about primarily because 
of the great advances made in aviation 
and other communication interests that 
were using weather reports. However, 
there has been no lessening of our ser- 
vice to agriculture and the _ livestock 
interests since the transfer of the 
Weather Bureau to the Department of 
Commerce. 


ice for the purpose of giving warnings 
of the approach of tropical storms that 
often visit our eastern and Gulf coasts. 

We have another section of the bureau 
called the airways section, for the pur- 
pose primarily of service to aviation. 
That has grown very rapidly since the 
last war, and since 1926 it has grown ex- 
tremely rapidly. It is now perhaps the 
largest single unit. 

We find from discussions with live- ‘ 
stock men, county agents and others that 
livestock, principally cattle and sheep, 
on the open range often suffer heavy 
losses in inclement weather. 

We also recognize there are certain 
seasons during the year during which 
livestock will withstand any weather that 
might be encountered. 

Referring to the summer season, any 
weather that has been encountered dur- 
ing that season is of such a character 
that livestock can withstand it without 
difficulty, and we find that they can 
usually withstand bad weather in the 
early part of the fall. 


We know that the cattle people on the 
open range have no protection except 
that which is furnished by natural shel- 
ter, by trees, by canyons and so forth. 


We have found from the same discus- 
sions with livestock people that the most 
critical period is from January to spring <u 
months, perhaps to the 15th of May or te 
lst of June. 


I am now referring particularly to my 
district here: Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. But there are variations. 

We also have learned the most critl- 
cal situation is a change in weather from 
some condition better than the average 





Two Services 


At the present time the Weather Bu- 
reau is empowered by act of Congress 
to furnish meteorological services for 
civilian use to the people of the United 
States. There are two methods of fur- 
nishing information to the public. First, 
through daily output of forecasts, over 
the radio, through press associations 
and news bulletins and _ distribution 
through the mails; the second method 
is that of services created and operated 
for a specific clientele. I refer to such 
services as fire, weather warning ser- 
vice, etc. 

Under those services we provide fore- 
casts of impending weather change or 
for the prevention and spread of fires 
and as an aid in the suppression of fires 
that are under way. 

There is the fruit frost warning ser- 
vice, which has reached its maximum 
development in the Pacific Coast states, 
Texas and Florida. This service fur- 
nishes definite temperature forecasts to 
enable fruit growers adequately to p1o- 
tect fruit during certain seasons in 
Oregon, California and other parts of 
the country. 

We have the river and flood section, 
the function of which is the forecasting 
of floods; and we furnish a warning serv- 
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to a condition worse than average. 


For example, if we have a period of 
weather that is abnormally warm and 
then have a sudden change to a condition 
that is worse than that ordinarily ex- 
pected, such as rain changing to snow, 
sometimes accompanied by high winds 
and by low temperatures, then the great- 
est loss in livestock occurs. 


Also, we have what we term agricul- 
tural service, livestock warning service— 
and that is perhaps what most of you 
people are principally interested in. 


It is one of the functions of the 
Weather Bureau to give advance notice 
of the storms that may be approaching. 
We have always done that. But before 
the radio it was very difficult to get 
these warnings out to the ranchers in 
time for them to be of any effective 
benefit, in many instances. 


The system used many years ago by 
the Weather Bureau was to telegraph 
these warnings to some responsible party 
in the community who would, in turn, 
use his rural telephone system to call 
as many people as he could. In some 
sections of the country he would call 
through to the end of the line, for ex- 
ample, and then a man would ride and 
notify other ranchers and stockmen of 
the approach of a storm or other violent 
change in weather conditions. Of course, 
that was a slow means, but it served a 
useful purpose to people who could not 
be reached by telephone or telegraphic 
facilities. 

Also, the railroads used to take these 


Sources of Weather Reports 


Airports, Upper Air soundings; City offices, 
Special observers; Ships at sea; “River 
gages; International interchanges 
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warnings and telegraph them to their 
agents, and in some cases postmasters 
posted these warnings on bulletin boards. 
We found this was a very inadequate 
system. With the advent of the radio, 
we began utilizing it as a means of com- 
municating these warnings to the public. 
The development of radio was at first 
slow. Until 1930 there were a great many 
families in various communities that 
were without radio sets. 

It was not perhaps until the beginning 
of the war in Europe that there was any 
large percentage of people in agricultural 
communities that had radio sets. After 
the war started we were off the air, as 
you probably know, two years, as a mat- 
ter of security; we were not permitted 
to forecast any weather information dur- 
ing that time. But in November, 1943, 
they permitted us to come back on the 
air and we brought back our weather 
information to the public. 

During that time we set up what is 
known as the livestock warning service, 
consisting of two general simple parts. 
The first one of these services is the 
frequent forecasting of our routine 
weather forecasts over radio stations in 
all areas. 


Report Every 12 Minutes 


We have been very successful in this, 
and all radio stations in Wyoming and in 
New Mexico broadcast weather forecasts 
frequently. In Colorado there are 14 
radio stations, 12 of which use our 
weather forecasts. We find that once in 
every 12 minutes during the 18 hours 
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these stations are on, you can get weath- 
er reports in Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, on some one station. 

The second part of our system is the 
matter of warning in instances where, if 
we expect adverse weather conditions, 
we send out these warnings. Within 30 
minutes after a warning is issued in 
Denver it is telegraphed to every radio 
station in the area affected by the im- 
pending weather change. 

We find that certain sections of Wyo- 
ming do not have adequate coverage. 
But in 30 minutes we can get these warn- 
ings to the stations and the stations have 
been very successful in the broadcast of — 
these warnings. 

We also distribute these warnings 
through press associations, and they give 
them over their telegraph facilities to all 
newspapers in the three states. 


A Voice Is Raised In Defiance 


“The other side of the story” is taken 
up with a vengeance by a reporter 
writing in a recent issue of the Butcher 
Workman. Leveling a blast at all 
“pre-fabricated” forms of living, he 
asks, “Is everybody to be compelled to 
eat uniform slices and hunks of meat 
and fish?’ Convicts, he declares, are 
served that way and even they don’t 
like it. It is his strongly stated feel- 
ing that multiple-cell barracks for 
homes and the robot form of food dis- 
tribution, among other similar things, 
will be the uneconomical robber of indi- 
vidual initiative if allowed to overde- 
velop. 








Stockmen Employ Gas 


To Eliminate Coyotes 


By LEO D. HARRIS 


UBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 ON THE 

western range is the coyote. An 
adaptable rogue, the coyote proved his 
right to survival even before the advent 
of the white man and his domestic 
beasts provided him with still better 
hunting. 

Prior to 1915, the gangster ruler was 
the grey, or lobo, wolf. Back in the 
early days of the range packs of wolves 
would descend upon cattle or sheep and 
kill or maim them unmercifully. These 
raids ordinarily took place under cover 
of darkness, although wolves killed 
many head of livestock in broad day- 
light. 

Increasing settlement, plus growing 
demand for food supplies, forced west- 
ern stockmen and farmers to declare 
war to the death on the grey wolf. Un- 
der constant fire the wolf gave ground 
until, in the late 20’s, he conceded de- 
feat. 

Not so with the coyote or prairie 
wolf, who moved stealthily in as the 
grey wolf moved—or passed—out. Not 
so vicious an attacker of livestock as 
the grey woif, the coyote nevertheless 
became more and more of a menace, un- 
til today he is undisputed “enemy No. 
1 

In western fiction, the coyote’s yap 
may have a romantic sound—but not to 
stockmen, farmers or sheepherders. To 
them coyote means only one thing— 
predator. In many sections of the 
West experienced hunters are hired by 
stockmen’s associations to control the 
coyote. Each year stockmen and farm- 
ers get together in predatory animal 
associations, contributing so much per 
head for all cattle and sheep they own. 

The war on the coyote is relentless, 
unremitting—and nothing new. In fact, 
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This experienced hunter and trapper, employed by stockmen and farmers to rid 
their areas of coyotes, bagged these 20 No. 1 enemies of the stockman and farmer 
(Leo D. Harris photo.) 


with “coyote getters” and his rifle. 
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bounties on the scalp of wolf and coy- 
ote date back to 1630. 


A Boy's Treasures 


For 15 years during my boyhood days 
I had at my disposal two things that 
every kid in the country around me 
wanted—a horse and a rifle. My horse 
was a calm, wise, kidbroken 10-year-old, 
and my rifle was a little 25-20 saddle 
gun; but at that time I thought them 
the noblest steed and mightiest rifle in 
the world. So armed and mounted, I 
declared war on the coyotes which 
abounded on my father’s ranch. I 
hunted coyotes industriously all sum- 
mer. 

My first met his doom when I plugged 
him a hundred yards away as he 
sneaked up to a dead calf. At that time 
I swore that he was a quarter of a mile 
away, but time has tempered my esti- 
mate a bit. 

That summer I shot at hundreds more 
but had no luck in hitting them. I fi- 
nally decided that the coyotes were 
smart critters and that I was not smart 
enough for them. 

As years passed I hunted them 
throughout the badlands and wasted lots 
of ammunition. In all my time I have 
never wearied of hunting this elusive 
fellow, and to me he has remained the 
chief criminal of the badlands and west- 
ern range. 

Forty pounds of pure cunning, the old 
coyotes get to be very trap-shy; many 
become so crafty that it is almost im- 
possible to trap or shoot them. 

The coyote is an animal that wants to 
know all he can about your business. 
He doesn’t need a school for instruction. 
He is wise and he is wary, shunning 
the trap and its bait. 





Today in many sections of the Weg 
the coyote has increased greatly, 


A New Weapon 


The new patented device known as 
“the coyote getter,” a cartridge loaded 
with cyanide gas, has been brought int) 
action in an effort to cut down depre. 
dations by coyotes. 

This new device, placed along a coy 
trail or a few yards away from traps, 
generally does the trick. Old man ey. 
ote, not knowing what the “getter” is, 
except that it is something new stick. 
ing in the ground and bearing a strong 
scent that is very attractive to him, 






This coyote getter, loaded with a cy- 
anide gas cartridge, is ready for action. 
During the winter months when traps 
freeze to the ground and will not spring, 
the “coyote getter” excels them; they 


are always ready for action. On the 
outside of the coyote getter a piece of 
rabbit skin is wrapped, fur side in, and 
the bottom part provided with a strong 
scent. (Photo by Leo D. Harris, Kill- 
deer, N. D.) 





— 
ventures closer and closer. Nothing 
seems to want to disturb him, so he 
eventually reaches down and takes hold 
of it with his teeth. As he pulls up, the 
cyanide gas cartridge explodes, shooting 
a dose of gas into the coyote’s mouth 
and throat, and killing him in a few 
seconds. The coyote generally runs 
about 50 yards before toppling over 
dead. During the winter months when 
the traps are frozen to the ground and 
will not spring, the “coyote getter” Is 
always ready for action. The new device 
is bringing to stockmen and farmers I 
many sections of the country hopes of 
getting the upper hand in their war with 
the coyote. as 

(From the point of view of wildlife 
officials, the coyote getter is a more 
humane approach to the predatory «lr 
mal problem because unlike other traps 
it does not break bones or cause slow 
starvation; death follows within a few 
seconds the entrance of the gas into the 
mouth and throat. Too, the “getter” 8 
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geldom an attraction to sheep, calves, or 
other animals, and only very occasionally 
« too-curious dog may be caught by it. 
Efforts are made to post areas to give 
warnings of these “sets” so that stock 
and dogs may be closely watched while 
inthe vicinity. Government hunters make 
it a policy never to set these gas traps 
year highways, habitations or camps. 
Only a few grains of powder are used 
in propelling the poison and no serious 
or permanent ill effects have been re- 
ported when persons working with them 
ucidently explode them.—Ed.) 





























A WORTHWHILE REMINDER 


It is worth repeating, particularly 
in these equipment-hungry times, that 
the life expectancy of farm machin- 
ery is greatly shortened if such ma- 
chinery is not stored under some cov- 
ering. Actual tests have shown that 
protection lengthens the period of 
usefulness of these articles from 15 
years if unhoused to 20 years when 
housed, in the case of walking plows, 
for example; from 19 to 24 years for 
wagons; 8 to 15 years for disk har- 
rows; 8 to 20 years for cultivators. 


The Pro and Con 
On Bovine T. B. 


S REVIEWED IN THE MARCH IS- 

sue of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, J. W. 
Rainey’s book, “The Relationship of 
Bovine to Human Tuberculosis Consid- 
ered in the Light of Experience,” of- 
fers some remarkable arguments aginst 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
The author scoffs unreservedly at vac- 
cination practices of this nation, saying, 
“Bovine tuberculosis is nowhere a curse 
but everywhere a blessing to mankind,” 
meaning that tuberculous cattle are 
great vaccinators of the human race. 
He even decries the use of pastueriza- 
tion methods, asserting that the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis is lower in a few 
isolated places which he cites, where 
bovine tuberculosis is let strictly alone, 
than in the United States. 


Opposed to this thesis, there is a vast 
amount of literature to prove that bo- 
vine tuberculosis eradication is dis- 
tinectly worthwhile, and even imperative. 
An address delivered by H. R. Smith, 










































































Stock Loss Prevention Board, Chicago, 
quotes irrefutable figures in the matter. 
For instance, he declares, “as a matter 
of common observation, there are to be 
seen today relatively few hunchbacks 













part by the results of the cattle cam- 
paign.” Since 1917, Mr. Smith points 









crease in the human death rate from 
respiratory tuberculosis and 84 per cent 
In other forms—“to a considerable ex- 
tent the result of eliminating the dis- 
fase in cattle.” In 1943 this had been 
reduced 98 per cent in all cattle. 
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general manager of the National Live : 


on our streets as compared with 25 years .. 
ago, which is doubtless explained in 4 
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PARK ME IN A PRAIRIE DOG TOWN 


(A Day Spent Shooting Sod Poodles on a West Texas Ranch) 
By MONROE H. GOODE 


ILLY FREMONT, MY SHOOTING 

pal, was the laziest man in Texas— 
pass up a meal or two any time to go 
shooting, provided, of course, it called 
for little or no physical exertion. 

Now don’t get me wrong. Billy worked 
hard at his job. But when vacation 
rolled around, or he got a little time off, 
or maybe just on week ends, Billy in- 
variably went hunting, usually with his 
Negro yard man, though his wife went 
along now and then if the weather per- 
mitted. One day Billy invited me to join 
him on one of his hunts and that was the 
way I came to know him intimately and 
to get a slant on his notion of the ideal 
hunt. Billy taught me a lot about his 
favorite shooting before he met his death 
in an automobile accident. 


He couldn’t see any sport that called 
for much walking or climbing. He fig- 
ured that when it became work it ceased 
to be sport. 


“My name is Billy, all right,” he would 
say whimsically, “but that doesn’t mean 
that I claim kin with any mountain- 
climbing billy goat. No, sir, if a hunt 
calls for much walking or climbing, in- 
clude me out.” His mind was made up! 

Billy went squirrel hunting now and 
then but he did his hunting sitting under 
a pecan tree, while waiting for the 
bushy-tails to start laying up their win- 
ter food supply. Soon, however, he gave 
that up, too—too long between shots, 
he said. Billy was a guy who liked to 
hear his rifle bang, boom and pop, and 
a lot of shooters feel the same way about 
it. No hunt is a success unless a little 
blood is spilled. 

One Saturday Billy and I drove out to 
the ranch of one of his west Texas 
friends. He managed to keep me in the 
dark as to the kind of fun in store for 
me, but I was promised all the shooting I 
wanted, and he told me to bring along my 
Winchester Model 54 .22 Hornet rifle, 
Fecker 6X scopesight, binoculars—and a 
big supply of ammunition. That latter 
sounded good to me and I took him at 
his word. 


The pros- 
perous ranch- 
man seemed 
glad to see 
us and he 
casually 
dropped a re- 
mark to the 
effect that 
the dogs were 
as thick as 
quills on a 
porcupine. 
That was the 
first inkling 
that I had 
had that we 
were out to 
flatten sod 
poodles. It 
seemed that 
the pups 
were keeping 
the grass 
trimmed _ to 
the ground 
in the towns 
and around 
their fringes and our host held a per- 
sonal grudge against them, individually 
and collectively. He favored mass mur- 
der or something; worse, but later he saw 
the dogs in a new light. At the moment, 
he would have been delighted to pin a 
hero medal on any gent who was willing 
to swap good hulls for dog: scalps—and 
that suited us right down to the ground. 

There were three towns on the ranch— 
enough dogs to clip 120 acres of grass, 
besides all the other devilment they 
could do. An oil pipeline had just been 
laid through two of the towns and a road 
ran through the third. That was a break 
for us. The dogs had become more or 
less accustomed to the presence of work- 
men and automobiles and they were as 
tame as barnyard fowls—or so we 
thought. 

Mesquite bushes and trees and mounds 
of sand and gravel left by the workmen 
served as natural blinds and shooting 





Monroe H. Goode giving 
a fine .22 Hornet rifle 
the once-over. 





Winchester Model 54 and (below) a popular-priced, factory-finished Bishop 
stock, made to customer’s design—a work of art. Both .22 Hornet caliber. 
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points. It was an ideal set-up and it 
looked as if the pay-off would be all 
we could hope for. Prairie dogs are 
the westerner’s woodchucks, only much 
smaller and harder to hit. 

We had a good view of the town from 
our shooting positions and we could rake 
the mounds over a wide circle. The 
closest holes were within 50 yards and 
the town extended for more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. Prairie pups are little fel- 
lows but we figured that with good luck 
we ought to connect with them at ranges 
up to 150 yards, depending on how much 
of the dog: was exposed to our fire. Billy 
claimed it would be unsportsmanlike 
to shoot a ‘setting dog’ — if close in 
—so we would take the close ones on the 
run or not at all, and save our hulls for 
the parked dogs at long range—precision 
shooting, or so it was supposed to be. 





Upper left: Winchester Model 65 .218 Bee cali- 
ber with Lyman Alaskan scope and Stith mount, 


continued to scamper for home at top 
speed. We hadn’t scratched yet and the 
outlook was none too promising. 

But we did better with the next five 
shots. Billy accounted for three dogs 
and I polished off two, though one of my 
purps dropped into a hole—was actually 
blown into it and never retrieved—so I 
could lay valid claim to only one scalp. 

By this time the close-in dogs had 
all disappeared and I think we were glad 
they had shoved in. That would give us’ 
a chance at the reddish-brown fellows 
farther out and anyway we figured we 
might do better on still targets. I swept 
the town with my binoculars. 

“Billy,” I said, “there are two nice 
shots out near that mesquite bush. Noth- 
ing but the tops of their little round 
heads are sticking, above the mound, but 
why not try for them?” 


an ideal combination for prairie dogs, jackrabbits 


and similar small animals. 
Stith mount. 


combination. Winchester Model 75 


Lower left: 
chester .22 Hornet rifle with Weaver scope and 
Upper right: Mauser rifle with 
Zeiss scope and Stith mount. Lower right: A keen 
.22 caliber 


Win- 


bolt-action rifle with Zeiss scope and Stith mount. 


The plan sounded good enough in theory 
but I wondered whether it would work 
out in practice. We got our answer 
sooner than we expected. 

Forty yards in front of us two purps 
made a wild dash for home. Perhaps 
the madam had rung the breakfast bell 
and they wanted to be on hand for the 
first table. Two quick shots rang out 
on the still morning air and would you 
believe it? Our bullets ricocheted off the 
top of the mound—a split second after 
the vibrating tails of the poodles disap- 
peared below the surface. Two swahos. 
A strange feeling of defeat crept over 
me, and I recall] thinking at the time 
that perhaps I had been a bit premature 
in picturing these dogs as pushovers. 
Guess we had been overly anxious and 
had shot too fast. 

Those shots started something. Neigh- 
borly visits were cut short and the sleepy 
town was turned into a race track. Big 
and little dogs vied with each other for 
the honors of being the first to reach the 
family hearthstone. Both Hornet rifles 
were emptied in short order but the dogs 
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Those dogs were fully 150 yards away 
but Billy agreed that they were tempt- 
ing targets, so we got all set, counted 
three and squeezed the triggers. When 
the rifles cracked the dogs were blasted 
out of the holes and smeared on the 
outer rims of their respective dens. Well, 
that was more like it; we began to feel 
more confident. 

Two other long-range shots caught our 
fancy but, just as I commenced to count, 
three dogs were seen racing for mounds 
about 60 yards away. We didn’t propose 
to sit there while those dogs came up 
close enough to nibble our toes, so we 
switched our aim and fired. Two dogs 
exploded in the air and the third threw 
on a new batch of speed as he scampered 
for home. He was mortally slipping 
through the dew. Billy and I pulled at 
about the same instant—and that pup 
was killed bomb-quick. We got him, 
though only one bullet raked his boiler 
room. One of us must not have been in 
such good shooting form. 

“Nice work, Goode,” Billy said, “plum 
nice.” 





ee ~ 


“Billy, it was your own bullet tha 
socked that dog where he lived and yoy 
know it,” I said. But, good sport thaj 
he was, he imsisted that it was I who had 
fired the fatal shot, though I knew hp 
was only spoofing. He must have know, 
it was his bullet that pulverized that 
dog. 

My binoculars revealed several heads 
popping out of holes, but they were long 
shots and I hesitated to suggest that we 
strain our rifles. However, Billy was 
feeling cocky by this time and he had 
just about convinced himself that he 
could hit ’em as far as he could see ’em 
through his 6X scope. Nothing would 
do but that we have a try for a big dog, 
the Newfoundland of Prairie Dogyville, 
that stood on his hind legs for a better 
view of us. The dog was 175 yards away, 
if he was an inch, and though he seemed 
to invite murder he was really too far 
away for our marksmanship and rifles, 
But Billy thought he could turn the trick 
and I would have beer the last to dis. 
courage him. I watched closely through 
my binoculars, which was the same thing 


as having a ringside seat. He raised his 


sights, took careful aim and squeezed one 
off—one was enough! 
When the bullet smacked the dog, his 








head flew into space. It was one of the 
sweetest shots I had even seen, one I am 
sure I could not have duplicated in a 
dozen attempts. It was plain to be seen 
that Billy was as pleased with his shot 

as I was and that made it unanimous. 
By this time the dogs had made them- 
selves scarce and we decided to move 
our seat of operations a short distance 
north in search of greener fields. As we 
made our way along the edge of the 
town, we could hear hundreds of muffled 
barks, really chirps or whistles, of dogs 
now safe in the depths of their burrows. 
Perhaps they were cussing us in dog 

language. ; 
Incidentally, the term “dog” as applied 
to the prairie dog, is a misnomer. The 
animal is not really a dog) but is a true 
rodent, albeit one with a high I. Q. rat 
ing, and while he’s a pain in the neck to 
ranchmen, he’s a real boon to “belly 

shooters.” ; 
Two things account for his popularity 
with riflemen. In the first place he 8 
a little fellow, ranging in weight from 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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——An Opposition View—— 


The MVA 


By F. H. Sinclair 


ENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY OF 
S Montana has introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill providing for the setting up 
of the Missouri Valley Authority which 
has had considerable publicity and which 
is a matter of great public interest 
throughout the states affected. The pur- 
pose behind the bill is to provide flood 
control, hydro-electric power and irri- 
gation, all of which would be under cen- 
tralized control. This bill provides that 
the entire Missouri watershed—involv- 
ing the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and parts of other 
states—and every creek, river, stream 
which is a part of the Missouri River 
water system and, as the bill states, 
“such adjoining territory as may be re- 
lated to or materially affected by the 
development consequent to this act.” It 
covers about a sixth of the United 
States, all of the territory usually re- 
ferred to as the “Northwest.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
comment on the flood control, naviga- 
tion, or hydro-electric features of the 
act—there are arguments pro and con 
which are advanced on these proposals— 
but to confine comments on the proposi- 
tion as it affects established agricul- 
ture and stock growing in the areas. 

For many years any person who would 
by word or gesture indicate the slightest 
objection to any move which might be 
construed as opposing anything which 
would on the surface spell progress to 
western communities would be vehem- 
ently called every name from a heretic 
to a traitor to his home locality, a re- 
actionary and unprogressive old fogy. 
However, the West has gone through 
several periods of booms of different 
kinds and has had its fingers burned. 
In a few instances it has been so bitter- 
ly disillusioned by enthusiasts of one 
sort or another that it is now growing 
skeptical of proposals which promise 
great development and prosperity. The 
dryland farmer boom, homestead rushes, 
colonization schemes and many other 
boom epochs resulted in discouragement 
and heartbreak to many good people 
and in some instances left a wake of 
ruined grazing lands which it has taken 
years to bring back to a producing con- 
dition. Not all of these flashes of “prog- 
ress” were the work of enthusiasts and 
uninformed boosters. Many sincere men 
and many agricultural scientists were 
firmly convinced that these plans were 
workable and practical. One need only 
0 back to the newspaper files of each 
period and check the statements of men 
who were presumed to know what they 
Were talking about to see what predic- 
tions were made and what the basis 
for these conclusions were. The West 
has learned a great many lessons—and 
these lessons should not be forgotten. 


April, 1945 
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ar S % JAN a champion 
CAs ry beef once re- 
Ne or . marked: “This 
calf has never been hungry in its life.” 
This “hunger” applies to salt as well as 
to feed. Without sufficient salt cattle will 
not eat, digest, and assimilate their feed 
so as to make the most profitable gains. 
Salt the Most Essential 
of All Minerals 
Salt merits this importance because of its 
close relationship with protein, one of 
the basic substances of life. Protein is 
the chief ingredient of every cell. It forms 
by far the greater part of the muscles, 
internal organs, cartilages, and connec- 
tive tissues. It is one of the chief elements 
in the nervous system. It plays even 
an important role in the bone structure. 
Obviously, the only source of protein 
for an animal is its feed. Only to the 
degree that it digests and assimilates 
this important ingredient is it able to 
produce profitable and economical 
gains in weight. 
Salt has much to do with the efficient 
digestion of protein. It supplies the 
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Protein Makes Beef 
Ona dry matter basis, 
a growing steer i- 
49% protein. Salt 
helps digest protein, 
makes feed go farther. 


chloride for the hydrochloric acid with- 
out which proteins are not fully digest- 
ed. Wasted proteins make high priced 
fertilizer. Salt also supplies sodium 
needed in bile for the digestion of fats 
and for stimulating the entire digestive 
system, 


Salt Free Choice* Saves Protein 


Of course, “feeding salt to livestock” is 
nothing new. Most farmers have been 
doing it for years. But few of them feed 
enough or feed it in the right way. Live- 
stock differ in their need for salt. Some 
want more than others ... they need more. 
For best results salt should be fed FREE 


CHOICE*. In that way each animal 
can take all it wants and you know 
that your livestock are getting enough 
for health and thrift, for low feeding 
costs and most profitable use of the 
expensive proteins you feed. 

Because the need for salt is a continu- 
ous one, especially when animals are 
eating, establish salt stations around 
your farm, not only in the barnyard, 
but also in the pasture, in the fields, 
along the creek, wherever livestock gath- 
er and feed Morton’s Salt Free Choice*. 


FREE Valuable Book on Feeding Salt .5.), prec Choice means hav- 















to feed salt . 


It will pay you to have a copy 
of this authoritative 32-page book, 
the most complete ever published 
on feeding salt to all livestock. 
Explains the importance of salt 
in the animal diet . . . how best 
- » gives plans for 
making salt boxes for FREE 
CHOICE®* feeding. Mail your :e- 
quest to Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 


ing salt before your animals 
all the time, so that they can 
eat as much or as little as 
they want. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Both MVA enthusiasts and reclama- 
tion enthusiasts are urging development 
of irrigated lands and greatly expanded 
agricultural activity. This is somewhat 
incongruous at a time when the secre- 
tary of agriculture is warning that im- 
mediately following the war we must 
again look forward to a period of crop 
restriction and regulation because fig- 
ures show that we are now producing 





ECHO FROM THE PAST 

W. H. Crane, down Arizona-way, 
owns an interesting letter which was 
addressed to his father at Fairbank 
under date of Aug. 28, 1897, and 
came from Fort Huachuca, A. T. (The 
elder Mr. Crane was livestock inspec- 
tor at Fairbank and his son explains 
he was often asked to go all the 
way to Douglas—a long journey in 
those days—to do some inspecting.) 
Here’s the letter: 

“T am sorry to say that your cow 
died last night that you loaned to 
Lieut. Wright and Hirsch. The cow 
was white in color, and had a calf 
which was not branded. Will you 
come over and brand it as we under- 
stand there is to be a roundup next 
week, and if convenient will you send 
us another cow? The calf is doing 
well but as there was one stolen the 
other night we think it advisable for 
you to brand as soon as _ possible. 
Very respectfully, H. J. Hirsch, 115 
Inf.” 
















It's no “bedtime story’—the way 
blackleg used to wipe out animals! 
Still does, for that matter, but not 
where stockme: use BLACKLEGOL, 
Cutter’s one-shot vaccine that pro- 
tects. for life. Blacklegol is ‘‘alhy- 
drox’’—which holds the vaccine in 
the tissues and releases it slowly. 
Get BLACKLEGOL, and get RESULTS! 
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Risk Losses... 
LET’S 
WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 


GUE eh a We Gel rece 


about 40 to 50 per cent more agricul- 
tural products than are normally con- 
sumed in the country. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has asked for in- 
creased funds to take care of excess 
commodities which are expected shortly 
after the close of the war. Agricultural 
economists from the Department of Ag- 
riculture speak at conventions and meet- 
ings of farmers and stock growers, 
warning again of the specter of over- 
production and crop surpluses in prac- 
tically every type of production. Yet 
we hear the enthusiasts predict that the 
present plans of MVA and the reclama- 
tion boosters will bring an additional 
60,000 to 600,000 new farmers in the 
areas now being considered. 

It is also proposed to locate many 
thousands of returning war veterans on 
farms and agricultural lands which can 
be purchased without a down payment 
and on long terms at low rates of in- 
terest. Just what agricultural products 
are to be produced and where and how 
they will be marketed is not indicated. 
It is an acknowledged fact that irrigated 
farming is a type of agriculture which 
requires experience and scientific man- 
agement. It is an expensive type of 
agriculture which will produce profit- 
ably but a relatively few products. In 
sugar beet production, at the present 
time, when sugar is rationed and com- 
paratively high in price, the beet raiser 
must have government subsidy in order 
to make ends meet. If the low tariff 
and free trade 


“COTTER BLACKLECOL 
SURE HAS TAMED THE WEST, 


lT’S EVEN SAFE FOR LONGHORNS NOW !" 


proponents have their 


Berkeley, Calif. 


way, the sugar beet producer will have 
to compete with the Central Americay, 
West Indian and Philippine and Hp. 
waiian cane producer which will provide 
competition impossible to meet. Graip 
production under irrigation is not , 
profitable proposition. Irrigated hay 
production is profitable, provided liye. 
stock prices are reasonably high in pro. 
portion or in periods when _non-iry. 
gated feed prices are high by reagop 
of drought or grasshoppers or where wip. 
ter feeding is heavy because of deep 
snow or other bad range conditions, 
The proposals now offered would x. 
strict irrigation to what is gaily referred 
to as “family sized” farms. No one has 
as yet defined just what a “family 
sized” farm really is. No one has as 
yet announced just how big a farm is 
necessary to support an average farm 
family or who is to make the decision 
as to how big a farm any certain family 
shall be entitled to. The recent tendency 
in western stock growing and farming 
areas has been to get away from small 
units. If the stockman or the farmer 
cannot expand or operate a place which 
is of sufficient size to produce profit- 
ably regardless of the market fluctua- 
tions of farm and ranch products, that 
stockman or farmer will not remain in 
condition to produce enough to afford 
him a bare living. He must expand or 
go broke. There is no middle ground. 


The idea that we should set up in this 
country a peasant type of agriculture 
where the owner of each unit simply 
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r will have produces enough on which to exist un- If prices became so low with a stock- enough to provide him a living. 
American | det standardized size operation just man, for instance, that he would be While it may not be true of all lo- 
> and Ha} will not succeed where you are dealing obliged to run more cattle than he did calities, there are plenty of places in 
Vill provide with Americans who have the ambition at the time he came under this project— the West where it would be impossible 
eet. Grain | t0 get ahead. It is true that many or that he normally would run—he for any man to eke out a living on 






American farmers and some stockmen would simply not be able to increase either 90 acres or 160 acres of irrigated 
were glad to accept government aid in his production at low prices to take land, even though he were the best ir- 
the form of AAA payments or sub- _ ecare of fixed overhead and expense. No rigation farmer in the country. It just 
sidies of one sort or another to tide answer is given to the question as to couldn’t be done. 

them over a very bad era, but the per- what would happen to the stockman at Senator Murray’s bill does not pro- 
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nN non-iryi- ; : : 
by reago, | centage of American agriculturists who that time, but it is presumed that the pose that governmental officials, either 
where win. | desire to be under constant governmen- government would have to extend aid appointive or elected, will have adminis- 
se of deep | tal regulation and regimentation is to him, because he could not produce tration of the Missouri Valley (p. 20) 
ditions, small. The American stockman and 
Would re. | farmer, like every other American, de- = ™ 
ly referrej | sites to be free to grow and to manage BUILDING FOR PEACE WITH MEAT 
No one has | Ms affairs, to accept the element of diac 
a “family | tisk and to use his own ingenuity and hi gee lone 
ne has as ability. Stockmen_ particularly are an Z tyr Gj on sabre gt © pene of iad hee ees 
a farm is egrensive and independent element. M444 oienasiineal eaieiiben in 1935.39 ery state are 
rage farm There is perhaps no class of American expected to 
1e decision | citizen so proud of his ability to meet take part in 
‘ain family | every hazard, both climatic and eco- the National 
it tendency | omic, as 1s the American livestock pro- Live Stock and 
d farming ducer. His life in remote sections has Meat Board’s 
‘rom smal} | made him that way. 10th annual 
he farmer Secretary of the Interior Ickes sug- pire it de 
lace which gests 90-acre farms. Senator Murray oe 
ice profit. | proposes that irrigated farms be con- Aimed at 
at fluctua- fined to 160 acres. In fact, in a recent stimulating 
lucts, that amendment to his original bill, he pro- ae 
remain in poses that the owner of more than 160 caauan “ft 
to afford | acres under any of the MVA irrigated meat as a food 
expand or projects would be allowed two years in in war and in 
le ground. which to dispose of any acreage in ex- peace, the con- 
up in this cess of 160—or he would get no water test will pay 
igriculture for irrigation purposes. Thus we see off in war 
1it simply | that those under this project would bonds and 
have no opportunity to advance or grow. stamps. 
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We're talking about the habit of rowtine vaccination of 
your livestock. What's more, we've got more than selfish 
reasons for urging you to vaccinate with Cutter Pelmenal. 
Here’s why— 
Many a stockman has been fooled by the very name 
“shipping fever’— has found out too late that any 






















ree condition which tends to lower resistance can bring on PELMENAL, like Cutter Blacklegol, is ‘‘alhydrox.” 
hemorrhagic and bronchial infections commonly termed This means it’s chemically fortified—that the vaccine is 
“shipping fever.’ An animal doesn’t have to budge — fed into the animal’s tissues more slowly, and acts like 
a: yet severe climatic changes, or changes in feed, can make repeated small doses of ordinary vaccines. 
him prey to these infections. Long, hard drives, to and One more tip: if you're planning to ship, better plan 
from ranges, are a not infrequent cause. on vaccinating at least two weeks before with Pelmenal. 
That’s why it pays to make vaccination with Cutter Or, for that matter, with any vaccine you use— Cutter’s 
Pelmenal a routine practice —a habit that never gets or anyone else’s. This gives the vaccine a chance to build 
broken on your range. up immunity to disease—and do the job right! 





If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office . 
Los Angeles + Seattle « Ft. Worth - San Antonio » Denver + Calgary « Regina « Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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““Carelessness” is the name of one saboteur we all 
know. He’s a helpful friend to Hitler and Hirohito 
and an enemy to livestock producers. Since the war 
started, he’s had a hand in the destruction of many 
carloads of meat vital to our war effort on the 
Dattlefields and here at home. Preventable injuries 
to livestock result in a staggering annual waste of 
meat and tremendous money losses to producers 
through bruises, infections and death losses. Com- 
mon-sense rules to help reduce these unnecessary 
losses have been drawn up by the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board. They are well worth 
studying—and, if followed, meat will be saved, re- 
turns to livestock producers increased, and the war 
effort aided. Here are the rules: 


1. Inspect chutes, trucks and cars for nails and 
rough corners. Use strong loading chutes. 







“2. Partition mixed loads of livestock. Do not 
overload. 


3. Don’t rush or jam animals. Avoid over- 
fatigue. 


4. Never beat or prod with whips or clubs. 


5. Furnish good footing—and bed properly. Bed hogs with 
wet sand in summer. Cover dry sand with straw in 
winter. 


6. Regulate ventilation to reduce shrink losses. 


7. Start and stop with caution. Watch for bumps, ruts and 
sharp curves when trucking. 


8. Inspect animals frequently en route. 


You'll find it pays to observe these rules! 


RADIO PROGRAMS ON MEAT 


Radio programs which educate consumers on the nutri- 
tional values and economical uses of meat and other farm 
products provide a service of real worth to agriculture. Good 
programs help build and expand markets, as well as enter- 
tain listeners. Two shows do these jobs especially well— 
“The Breakfast Club,” with popular Don McNeill, which is 
sponsored by Swift & Company; and the American Meat 
Institute program, ““The Life of Riley,’ starring William 
Bendix, Hollywood’s Magnificent Mug. Thé photo above 
shows McNeill at the microphone with others in the cast. 
Tune in on these programs on the Blue Network. You’ll 
find them enjoyable, informative and worth recommending 
to your friends. 
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Picture of a Livestock Saboteur 


$5 For Your Good Ideas 


- 
! | 
t | 
Ideas and special tools or gadgets which have helped you in | 
| your farm or ranch work can help others. We will pay you $5 | 
| for each one you send us which we publish on this page. Address | 
| Agricultural Good Ideas Editor, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, | 
| Illinois. We cannot return unused items—sorry. | 
1. 


ALL THIS AND ROAST BEEF, TOO! 


Just a reminder that livestock producers are supplying Amer- 
ican fighting men with a lot besides meat. There’s fat for 
explosives—leather for shoes and rifle slings—warm fleeces 
for fliers’ jackets and winter overcoats—wool for warm uni- 
forms—life-saving extracts and drugs for military hospitals 
—hundreds of essential materials for wartime needs. 





Glazed Ham 


The mellow flavor of ham rates it one of the most popular 
meats. Glaze your ham with honey, marmalade or maple 
syrup to save sugar. Place the ham, fat side up, on rack in 
uncovered pan. No water needed, as the fat will baste the 
ham naturally. Bake in a moderately slow oven until ten- 
der. Three to four hours will be enough. Garnish the platter 
with pickled peaches or apricots, or hot spiced orange slices. 








What do you know! 


1. What is the leading source of farm income in the United 
States? 


Dairy products Livestock Grain 
2. What is the weight of an inch of rain on an acre? 
216 Ib. 2,160 lb. 21,600 Ib. 216,000 Ib. 


3. How much does 100 pounds of fresh boneless pork weigh 
when dehydrated for overseas use? 
60 Ib. 25 Ib. 40 Ib. 5 Ib. 


SOIL, TOO, NEEDS FOOD 


The good earth of America has provided the greatest 
amount of food in any nation’s history during these war 
years. But this production miracle has been made at a 
price—and a high one. It is estimated that of the plant 
food used up in 1943, only 12% of the potash, 30% of 
the phosphate and but 1% of the nitrogen used has 
been put back in the form of fertilizers. 

Obviously the input of plant foods should be kept in 
balance with the output if soil fertility is to be main- 
tained. That’s why it is doubly important this year to 
use fertilizers as liberally as possible. Unlimited “‘spend- 
ing”’ of soil fertility can only result in lower yields and 
unprofitable crops in the not-too-distant future. 


. 





* Buy War Bonds « 
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THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 


Ben Franklin said “SA penny 
saved is a penny earned.” This 
principle applies very much to 
businesses— both city and farm. 
Higher prices do not neces- 
sarily mean increased earnings because earn- 
ings come from the difference between cost 
of production and selling price. It will be SODA BILL SEZ: 
interesting to see what the development in It’s amazing the 
farm machinery is going to mean in both ae 
: . icfory aqraen 
prices and earnings. No doubt greater uses “farmer” can raise 
will be found for the different kinds of farm er 
machinery now in existence. Further, there jae ite on 
is going to be a great deal more machinery to think should be 
brought into existence after the war that een - 
will change present day farm practices. More 
machinery may mean comparatively lower 
production costs. It follows that lower pro- J EEPERS JOE, 
duction costs have a direct effect on profit WOULDN'T SHE 


and losses. HOLD A LOT 
EN). Simp son, oF sitace / fi ith th 
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Agricultural Research Dept. 


mys 
Swift & Company, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS lp tT | fl Tt 


“What Do You Know” Answers J s lll Win 
1) Livestock; 2) 216,000 pounds; 3) 25 pounds } gl ] 


* * NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS AND YOURS «*« *« 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years, and Years to Your Life 


April, 1945 





Authority. It proposes that a govern- 
ment financed corporation be set up, 
which will be under the direct adminis- 
tration of three commissioners or offi- 
cers, who will be appointed by the Pres- 
ident for a term of nine years each. 
These commissioners will be the final 
authority in the conduct of this gigantic 
enterprise. These commissioners are 
not elected by the people and are not 
responsible to the residents of the area. 
This commission is empowered to em- 
ploy all the assistants, engineers or oth- 
er help or labor they desire—and Civil 
Service laws will not apply—the only 
limitation being that they may not pay 
any employee wages grossing more than 
$12,500 annually. 
the creation of a gigantic political ma- 
chine of bureaucrats whose authority 
cannot be checked by the people in the 
area can be readily surmised. 

The official headquarters of the au- 
thority will in all probability be located 
in Omaha, Kansas City or some large 
center on the lower Missouri—and, as 
the bill provides, all legal action against 
the authority must originate and be ad- 
judicated in the judicial province where 
the headquarters of the authority is lo- 
cated. It can thus be seen that inas- 
much as no local court has jurisdiction, 
a man who brings an action agaiust the 
authority will of necessity have to bring 
his suit in a locality which, if not hos- 
tile to his cause, will be unfamiliar with 
his situation and not sympathetic to it. 

The bill provides almost unlimited 
power for the authority. It may go into 
any kind of business, may inaugurate 
any kind of social experiment. It may, 
in the words of the bill, “in order to 
carry out such activities ... acquire, con- 
struct, operate, maintain and improve 
such laboratories and experiment sta- 
tions as it deems necessary...” Although 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
was the first authority to be set up, 
is far less limited in its scope, it has 





In the Ledo-Burma Road area three Americans of a liaison 
veterinary unit attached to a Chinese army interestedly 
examine captured Jap trophies. This portable hand blower, 
mounted in a box, produces quick, hot fires for horseshoeing. 
The horseshoes are also Japanese. (Photo U. S. Army Signal 
Corps.) 
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The opportunity for 


already engaged in the following busi- 
nesses: Owning and operating drug 
stores, grocery stores, quarrying lime- 
stone, experimenting with socialized 
medicine, operating schools, manufac- 
turing lumber, processing fish, oper- 
ating farms, loaning money, renting 
houses, readjusting families, and doing 
engineering work outside the Tennessee 
Valley. It has also entered the publish- 
ing business, produced and_ published 
brochures, pamphlets and books, among 
them an ambitious booklet on county 
government, wherein the people of the 
area are urged to make changes in 
their state as well as their local gov- 
ernment. 

The Murray bill totally exempts the 
authority from payment of taxes with 
the exception of a 5 per cent tax on 
gross sale from water or electricity. It 
also authorizes the corporation to “ac- 
quire by purchase, lease, condemnation, 
or donation of such real and personal 
property and any interest therein 
as in its judgment may be necessary or 
appropriate ” for carrying out its 
purposes. 

The construction of large dams nec- 
essarily floods a large number of farms 
and ranches in any river valley. If even 
the owners of such farms or ranches 
and this corporation cannot agree on the 
equitable price of the acreage involved 
the matter is to be adjudicated by three 
commissioners who must swear that 
they do not own any lands in the area, 
and they must come from an area which 
is outside the locality in which the 
land lies. If the owner is dissatisfied 
with the decision, he has 20 days in 
which to appeal, and then has no re- 
course to a jury but must take the de- 
cision of three federal judges—ap- 
pointees and not elected officials, men 
whose training does not give them suf- 
ficient knowledge of land values to 
make a fair and reasonable valuation of 
the property involved. 

The bill provides 
that no dam, build- 
ing, float, sewer, 
dock, pier, bridge, 
wharf or trestle 
can be constructed 
or maintained, over 
or into, across or 
along the Missouri 
River, or any tribu- 
tary excepting on 
plans approved by 
the corporation for 
construction, opera- 
tion or maintenance 
thereof. The county 
commissioners in 
some outlying county 
would be _ prevented 
thereby from _ con- 
structing a bridge 
without first obtain- 
ing permission of the 
authority to do so. 

There are a great 
many other grants 


It provides that 


of power in the bill. - 


MORE FOREIGN LABOR 
TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 

The spring planting issue of Agri- 
cultural Situation states that for 1945 
the Office of Labor plans to supply 
at the peak of the season the follow- 
ing numbers of foreign workers: 
75,000 Mexicans; 24,000 Jamaicans: 
6,500 Bahamans. 





the authority may take over the juris. 
diction of service and functions now 


performed by existing agencies. | 
states “The heads of the various de- 
partments and agencies have jurisdiction 
over such projects, facilities and other 
properties as above defined and are 
hereby directed, upon the formal re- 
quest of the corporation, and not with- 
standing the restrictions or limitations 
of any other laws or regulations, to 
transfer to the corporation the use, pos- 
session, control and operation of all or 
any such projects, facilities and other 
properties under their jurisdiction, in- 
cluding projects under construction. At- 


torneys who have examined the bill 
state that under this provision the 
corporation may, if it chooses, take 


over any agencies such as a state water 
conservation commission, wild life, fish 
hatcheries and parks. 


In its present form the _ proposition 
is perhaps the most dangerous proposal 
in the matter of States’ rights that has 
ever been introduced in American law- 
making. 


Before any such measure is given 
serious attention by Congress, every 
citizen should be fully acquainted with 
the proposals. Open hearings in the 
areas affected should be held and all 
residents in the affected localities given 
full opportunity to understand what is 
proposed and just what it is expected 
this gigantic project will do. Farmers 
and stockmen should not be lulled to 
sleep by any enthusiastic statements of 
politicoes who envision a huge oppor- 
tunity to build up political patronage 
and bureaucracy to saddle the tax- 
payer and generations to come with 
enormous expenditures which this may 
involve. Few if any agriculturists who 
are practical, in the involved area, have 
asked for such a project, and, as far as 
the irrigation proposals under the 
project are concerned, they should be 
studied by practical and experienced 
farmers and stockmen—men who are 
now operating farms and ranches and 
who know what they are doing. The 
predictions, however rosy, by reclama- 
tion enthusiasts and men who have an 
axe to grind—men who see for them- 
selves lifelong jobs in creating, build- 
ing and administering these reclamation 
projects, or men who expect to cash in 
on a land boom—should be taken with 
the proverbial grain of salt until it can 
be definitely ascertained that additional 
irrigated lands are necessary and prac- 
tical, in view of commodity markets and 
the future possibilities. 
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of Agri- 

for 1945 By F.E.M. 

. Supply ‘ , 
follow- Recent contacts with cattlemen in the 
orkers: Far West indicate that cattle marketing 
aicans: will be on a big scale again this year. 


Some have jumped to the conclusion 
that it would not be possible to equal 
last year’s performance, which was far 
above any previous record. The fact 
ons now that, even so, we made only a slight 
cles. It dent in total cattle numbers as officially 
‘lous de- reported by the U. S. Department of 
risdiction Agriculture and that it takes several a 
nd other years of heavy marketing to bring any x 


and are substantial reduction of numbers has a -- nome Ma a i 
rmal_ re- been overlooked by some observers. The  j@@@it 2! + ‘ FOL "0-PEP 
10t_ with- heavy shipments to market in the first : ‘ , 





he juris- 


Famous Breeding Farm 





nitations 10 weeks of the new year, running well 
tions, to above last year, would seem to indicate 
use, pos- a new record of beef production in 1945 
ff die —even topping the previous all-time 
nd other on a ok 
mg = ~ ey ngs visit is one ee LARRY DOMINO SOTH, 
the bill dehydrating plant in operation - ’ a- one of the heed sixes 
linas, Calif.—one of the largest such at the famous Milky 
1on the establishments in the world. At the time Way Farms, Pulaski, 
es, take of our visit 400 tons of cabbage were Tennessee. Mr. Alan 
te water | being processed each day, using 22 Feeney, manager of 
ife, fish | pounds to make 1 pound. Ground is eee ete 
being broken immediately adjoining the cians. Beak eis 
)position existing plant for a meat freezer plant. a statement below re- 
proposal Undoubtedly there will be a big change ce . garding his results 
that has in the methods of handling and dis- cass with Ful-O-Pep. 
‘an law- tributing food products when the war is Pym re : 
over. Dehydration will permit the sal- 
e vage of any vegetable crops in surplus : 
S given ; : Es os 7 
, every at the moment, that might otherwise [sy > ; 


od with be left to rot in the field. Deep-freez- | os pr 


hn ie ing of meats on a large scale might | More Flesh and Bloom at 


serve in a similarly useful capacity to | 


and all : ; . 
ss given | {e livestock and meat industry. Weaning Time when Calves are Fed on 
what is , a he 

Scarcity seems to be a matter of F { 0 Dp M r 
oxpected See ="- 
secakaee relativity. More than we ever had be- | a ep, sayS anager eeney 
ulled to 7 = ste enough under er ee eee “We have been using several of your different Ful-O-Pep livestock feeds for about 
vote we hadn't had such a scarcity 0 three years. We have been very well pleased with the results obtained from each of 
- oppor. common sense in the Washington bur- them. We are particularly enthusiastic about your Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. Since we 
tronage eaus (particularly OPA) which deal with have been using this feed in our creeps our calves have more flesh and more bloom 
a te the livestock and meat problem, we at weaning age than we were ever able to achieve with any other feed. 
o we would have less of a relative scarcity | (Signed) ALAN FEENEY.” 


1is may of meat products today. What we need | LIKE MILKY WAY FARM AND MANY OTHER SHOW MEN T00 find Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 
a: ae in the livestock and meat industry is| prominent cattle raisers, youtoo may bene- can be a tremendous help in fitting calves 
oe soak maximum production, just as we have| fit from feeding vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep for the show-ring. 

7 maximum production of war materials; | Calf Starter. This modernized, improved gee your FUL-O-PEP DEALER for more in- 


s far as z : | feed f 1 is fortified with C d : : ee 
but we c ‘ . »4 | feed for calves is fortified with Concentrate _O. 
ee the e can’t have that so long as OPA Spring Range’, Nevare’s Richest Vieataie So vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep 


ould be oo A a policies. (See editorial on Combination, along with other vitamin- 
erienced © Subject in this issue.) rich sources to promote fast growth and 
vho are At =e et: rugged health. 

hes and a very pleasant luncheon in San CONCENTRATED SPRING RANGE, the remark- 
The Francisco—with about a dozen of the | able feeding ingredient found in Ful-O-Pep, 


~s mas leading livestock men of that bustling | is made from tender, young, unjointed 
a < city present—a couple of hours were cereal grass which = amazingly = in 

spent discussi P . ic | Precious vitamins and the grass juice factor. 
r them- ing the present main topic | For added feeding richness in Ful-O-Pep 


build: of all livestock gatherings—the con- | 


fused state of the indents. you'll find choice, wholesome oatmeal, 
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amation Nature’s prize grain for growth and de- 

cash in “ s velopment. 

en with A series of five local meetings took | CALVES FEDINCREEPS on Ful-O-Pep Calf 

i] it can Place in California in early March: On Starter gain faster, shrink less at weaning a 
ditional Wednesday, the 7th, the Santa Clara | = ~— go = feed quicker — feedlot oof 

1d prac- et Cattlemen’s Association held . ee Oe a ee ee eee *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ets and Inner meeting in Gilroy at which Jere 


W. Sheldon presided. Hollnner nae| THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Barn-Raising 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 
—prepared under auspices of Treasury Depart- 
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HIS is a picture of a man building 

a barn. As in everything man 
builds, the first step is thought. Since 
this man is thoughtful, he knows he is 
building more than a barn. 

He is helping to build a bridge of 
boats to Bataan. A fleet of B-29’s to 
bomb Tokyo. A battery of guns to bat- 
ter Berlin. Transports, tanks, food, all 
the vital weapons of victory, zow while 
they’re needed. 

He is also helping to build a solid 
foundation for his and America’s future. 
We're all one economic family today. 
Money saved in War Bonds by each 
American helps protect every Ameri- 
can’s future — by preventing inflation 
and insuring postwar prosperity. 

Money saved in War Bonds buys 
twice... victory now, prosperity later. 
Every dollar you put in War Bonds has- 
tens the end of the war. Every extra day 
of war makes at least 500 new gold-star 
mothers. 

And money in the bank or under the 
mattress will not prevent that. Think it 
over and decide whether you “can af- 
ford” more Bonds. Decide whether you 
can let the war go on an extra minute, 
when your purchase of War Bonds 
might cut it short just that much. 

Then think of the future America 
can enjoy as these vast reserves of War 
Bonds mature through the postwar 
years. Think of the building and im- 
provements, the advantages for your 
children, the pleasures of travel or an- 
nuity for old age. 

Lending is just as essential as fight- 
ing—but a lot easier. Buy more and big- 
ger Bonds, now! 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


ment and War Advertising Council 


the scene, on the 8th, of a luncheon 
meeting of the San Benito County cat- 
tlemen’s group under the chairmanship 
of President John Baumgartner. . .. On 
the same day the Monterey County cat- 
tlemen held a special meeting at Salin- 
as. Julius Trescony is the president of 
that association... . / And at Paso Robles, 
on the 9th, Silas Sinton, Jr., presided 
over a luncheon meeting of the San 
Luis Obispo County branch of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. = 
Baine Isaacson was re-elected to lead 
for another term the Santa Barbara 
branch of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, in a meeting at Los Alamos 
on the 10th. Ernest Righetti was named 
vice-president, and Mrs. William Luton 
—who is running the family ranch while 
her husband is in service—is the new 
secretary. ... Everybody agreed pretty 
generally that that section of the coun- 
try has been short of rain and that 
some moisture is needed throughout the 
area. 


GROUP ACTIVITY 


The legislative and resolutions com- 
mittee of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Albuquerque 
on March 9, unalterably opposed the 
cattle stabilization order; strenuously 
urged Selective Service to defer remain- 
ing ranch and farm labor within the 
state as qualified by provisions of the 
Tydings amendment; recommended that 
the Grazing Service’s annual appropria- 
tion be limited to its current expenses 
by Congress, and protested any raise 
in present Taylor grazing fees for the 
war’s duration; objected to the cattle 
reduction program recently recom- 
mended by federal agencies. 


Resolutions of the Mohave County 
Livestock Growers’ Association dealt re- 
cently with the proposed increase in 
grazing fees to 15 cents on cattle and 
to a fifth that amount on sheep and 
goats. The group went on record against 
any raise as far as Arizona is concerned. 


The Western Ohio Breeder’s Associa- 
tion attained a new step in its history 
recently when of on its members 
produced a calf by insemination from a 
heifer which had been produced in the 





same manner. This is the first time 
that a second generation insemination 
has been accomplished in that area. The 
calf was born on the farm of Sylveste; 
Etzkorn, of Wapakoneta, Ohio. The 
heifer is a purebred Guernsey, 

Eleven registered Hereford breeders 
from the Texas counties of Brewste; 
Jeff Davis and Presidio have formed 
the nucleus organization of the Highland 
Registered Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion at Marfa. Joe C. Mitchell has been 
named president; Henry T. Fletcher. 
secretary-treasurer, and directors are 
W. T. Jones, F. C. Mellard and ¢. k. 
Smith of Presidio County; Wade Reid of 
Jeff Davis County; Perry Cartwright 
of Brewster County. A drive is under 
way to bring every breeder of registered 
Herefords in the Highland area into 
the group. 


The oldest organization of its kind in 
Colorado, the Bent-Prowers Cattle and 
Horse Association, on Feb. 24 held its 
75th annual meeting at Las Animas. 
When founded in 1871, the Bent County 
meetings embraced about five counties, 
At this most recent convention, the good- 
sized crowd gathered to hear addresses 
by American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin; Frank Fehling, president of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ 
Association; Charles Murphy of Spicer; 
Henry Bledsoe, association vice-presi- 
dent, and Dewey Mann, Denver commis- 
sion man. 

For the first time in 60 years the 
Montana Stockgrowers’ Association will 
not meet in annual convention. In con- 
pliance with the wartime convention 
ban, Secretary E. A. Phillips of Helena 
announces all plans will be held in 
abeyance pending the lifting of travel 
restrictions. 

E. L. Dutcher, Gunnison, Colo., at- 
torney, warned delegates to the meeting 
of the Uncompahgre Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association at Montrose, Colo., 
that the plan for diversion of water 
from the Gunnison River for the pro- 
posed Missouri River Authority would 
seriously impair ranch operations In 
western Colorado. 





Two Short Stories 
(Or What's in a Name) 


By FLOYD BROWN 
Colorado Extension Service 


Mr. B. Hind Time is always in a hurry. He plows all his land before he 
begins to prepare his seedbed. He finds the ground he plowed has dried out 
and is full of hard clods. He also finds he has to disk and harrow and roll, 
then disk and harrow and roll some more—and maybe do it again. Finally 
he has a loose, cloddy seedbed that has no moisture in it. He is a week or 
two late in planting. This is why he is B. Hind Time. 

Mr. O. N. Time gets the job done right. Each day he plows, he harrows 
or disks immediately after plowing. The soft clods then are easily broken up. 
The moisture is sealed in the soil. Little effort is required to complete the 
seedbed. The finished seedbed is firm, free of clods and full of moisture. He 
is O. N. Time because he isn’t B. Hind Time in getting his crops planted. 
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Drought Forecasts Practical 
Nikolai Bova of Russia’s Saratov 
Grain Institute says that droughts 
can be predicted, and that such pre- 
dictions can play an important part 
in successful agricultural operations. 
As to signs of approaching drought, 
he explains that weather conditions 
prevailing in autumn and winter are 
high-priority factors. It may be con- 
sidered as definitely established that 
droughts are preceded by dry autumn 
and cold winter with comparatively 
little snow, more sunshine than usual 
in the autumn and _ considerable 
masses of cold air in the form of 
northeastern anti-cyclones. 

“With these and other indications,” 
says the Soviet scientist, “it is pos- 
sible to forecast drought for the 
coming year with a fair degree of 
certainty. In fact, our work has 
progressed to such an extent that we 
are sometimes able to prognosticate 
dry spells six or seven months in 
advance.” 





Secretary W. H. Tomhave said that 
his American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association gained 1,409 new members 
last year; that average increase for the 
past five years was 1,000. Six purebred 
sales were sponsored by the association 
in 1944, in addition to 157 public auc- 
tions at which 10,816 cattle were sold 
for an average of $336. 

At Canon City, Colo., members of the 
Fremont County Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation recently heard talks by Frank 
Fehling, Nathrop, Colo., president of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ 
Association, and state legislator; State 
Senator Charles P. Murphy, Spicer, 
former president of the state associa- 
tion, and State Senator Don Collins, Kit 
Carson. 


Cactus-Killer 


Experimentation is being considered 
in western and southwestern parts of the 
country to determine the feasibility of 
importing to this country a moth which 
in Australia has, within a period of 
three years, cleared about 3,000,000 
acres of low-growing prickly cactus. 
The chief arguments against the intro- 
duction of such an insect are that (1) 
in Mexico the fruit of a variety of the 
prickly pear cactus is an important 
item of human food and it is very pos- 
sible that the moth, if propagated suc- 
cessfully in the States, would spread to 
Mexico—a dangerous risk; (2) the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine is aware that the cactus has 
been of some value as a forage plant 
during periods of drought. 

Tests will be begun at once to ascer- 
tain whether or not the moth would be 
harmful to the edible species of cacti 
which is of concern to Mexico. It is 
believed that the nuisance occasioned by 
the ever-spreading cactus growths more 


than offsets any advantages in times of 
drought. 
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MEAT 


and tomorrow’s markets 








In widely read weekly 
and monthly national 
magazines, hundreds 
of daily newspapers, 
scores of influential 
medical journals, and 
coast to coast on the 
radio, the American 
Meat Institute is 
telling consumers 
about the many 
merits of meat. 


We are emphasizing, in advertising and in 
other ways, the necessity for adequate quan- 
tities of meat in the diet of men, women, and 
children . . . for good health, good nutrition, and 
downright good eating. 


Nothing is more important in wartime, or any 
other time, than nutrition and public health. 


Right now, we could sell consumers a lot more 
meat if we had it. 


After the war ... we will have a lot of meat to 
sell to the American people. 


So, our aim is to insure as best we can a future 
demand for meat at prices which will provide an 
incentive for the continued production of live- 
stock of all kinds. 


A great industry such as ours... which really 
is a partnership of producers of livestock and we 
who prepare and distribute meat . . . must be a 
growing, expanding industry if all elements in it 
mutually are to prosper as they should. 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago «+ Members throughout the U. S. 








Laugh with William Bendix on the radio in ‘‘The Life 
of Riley’’—every Sunday night on the Blue Network— 
see paper for local time and station. 
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WE OUTDO 
THE COCK | 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! | 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 


1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. | 


| 








The Producer Is Our Endorsement § 








Are You Keeping Up | with the tatest de- | 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- | 
ject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; | 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- | 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1: Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; California Cattleman, $1; Berkshire 
.Chog) News, $1. 
Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1; 
Hoofs and Horns (rodeos), $1.50. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s | 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- | 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (squab fancy), 
$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle | 
& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c. | 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; | 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, | 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. | 
— Rabbit Journal, m., (Angoras only) $1. | 


t | 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. | 


Other Specialties | 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture | 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial | 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Tailwagger (dogs), | 
$2.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheasants). | 
$3; Canary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.25; | 
Relics Mag. (hobbyists), $1; Natl. Amat. Min- | 
erologist, $2; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 


MAGAZIN E MART 


Dept. A Plant City, 


| 
Sample copies at single copy prices , 
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Range Stock—Big 
(Continued from Page 9) 


serve no one. Animal physiologists 
have proved conclusively that properly 
fed animals actually can produce more 
meat on a range than can twice the 
number of improperly fed animals. If 
one doe can produce as much as two 
then no wise sportsman will insist upon 
two when by so doing he ruins the range 
which furnishes his sport. 


In the West, there are more deer in 
many areas than the land can support. 
This is true regardless of livestock 
numbers, and the best interest of the 
sportsman is served by reducing on such 
areas. In the same reasoning, of course, 
some areas support less deer than are 
desirable. Winter range in almost every 
instance must be the “key” to game pro- 
ducing capacity. 

An interesting and unfortunate fact is 
that the key area for domestic stock, 
spring range, and the key area for big 
game, winter range, often are one and 
the same, since deer winter where do- 
mestic stock usually spend the spring 
months. Attempts on the part of stock- 
men and sportsmen to maintain more 
animals on this “short” range than it 
can properly support have resulted in 
reduction of the grazing capacity on 
the very area that everyone is so anx- 
ious to make more productive. Here is 
an excellent example of killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg! 

Overgrazing is a _ fool’s paradise. 
Stockmen after 100 years of trial and 
error now know that proper grazing 
gives high calf and lamb numbers, 
larger animals and healthier animals, 
as well as good self-maintaining range 
land. Overuse is the mark of greed and 
it results in reduced total yield and, 
even worse, a constantly decreasing ca- 
pacity of the land to produce forage. 
Many ranges actually can support ma- 
terially fewer animals now than orig- 
inally. Hence, extra care and unusually 
small numbers are necessary to build the 
range back to normality. 


Game managers and sportsmen should 
not make the mistake of blaming live- 
stock growers for having damaged pub- 
lic lands that rightfully belong to game. 
In some instances this surely has hap- 
pened, but it cannot be remedied now 
by insisting upon more game than can 
rightly be supported. This only re- 
peats the error of early-day livestock 
growers and results in still further re- 
ducing the ability of the lands to grow 
game. 


It appears that game counts have re- 
ceived entirely too much emphasis as a 
means of determining population, al- 
though counts can measure trends in 
numbers. Sportsmen, stockmen and land 
managers have argued long about num- 
bers and, until better census methods are 
perfected, argument is the only means 
of settling disputes on numbers. Ac- 
tually, condition of the range is the 
only reliable index to proper deer num- 


Game Relationship 


bers. Ten deer are too many if they ap 
using every twig of forage produced 
the range. Even if we knew exactly the 
number of deer, still we would have t) 
look at the land to determine whethe; 
that number was too many or too few, 
Scientific range examination appears t 
be the only accurate basis for big game 
management. Again it should be empha. 
sized that total range is not a reliable 
index. Condition of the range used ove 
the entire year, including the “key” 
winter area, is the only true measuring 
stick. Scientific range appraisal is not 
easy but neither is it impossible. Surely 
it is the wise approach to improve big- 
game management. 


Livestock-Game Competition 


Sportsmen and taxpayers often fee 
that livestock growers are using federal 
and state range lands for domestic stock 
at a cost far below its true value and 
that this land rightly should be used pri- 
marily by game animals. The majority 
of the lands used by game are public 
lands. The public will always question 
that a small group of livestock growers 
should say how taxpayers, who really 
own the land, are to use the public 
range. Stockmen endanger their posi- 
tion on the public lands by a too-insis- 
tent attitude that they and they alone 
are the “rightful” users. The question 
of how these lands should be used for 
the greatest benefit to the whole popula- 
tion is worth careful consideration. 


Livestock production is the backbone 
of western agriculture. In addition to 
the millions of dollars of income de- 
rived annually from the range land, the 
farmers depend upon livestock for mar- 
keting their crops and hundreds of other 
businesses are directly or indirectly 
benefited by a thriving livestock busi- 
ness. It is very important to remember 
that the livestock operator is only one 
of many who are benefited by this big 
business, and any thinking taxpayer 
wants to maintain a thriving livestock 
industry. No reasonable sportsman 
wants to injure the stockgrower. Elim- 
ination of livestock from public land is 
economically unthinkable. So also 1s 
elimination of game from privately 
owned range impossible. 

Multiple land use has been a byword 
with the forester for years. Very little 
western land is devoted to tree produc- 










Soviet Cotton Grown 
In Color 
Russia has developed the growing 
of colored cotton with a_per-acre 
yield about the same as that of ordi- 
nary white cotton. This naturally 
color-fast cotton is being grown m 
green, rose, lemon colors and brown. 
In 1945 700 tons will be grown on a 
3,700-acre area; from this, over 1- 
000,000 yards of non-fade colored 
cloth will be manufactured. 
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tion alone, or to game alone, or to live- 
stock alone. Generally several land uses 
fit together to result in far greater pro- 
duction from the land than any single 
yse could attain alone. It is entirely 
possible to produce both game and live- 
stock on the same range. 


First of all, competition is far 
smaller than generally supposed, al- 
though it has received unfortunate em- 
phasis from agitators. It is entirely er- 
roneous, of course, to assume that no 
competition exists, but certainly the 
maximum productivity of land comes 
from dual use. As already pointed out, 
game can use land ordinarily not grazed 
by livestock, such as steep and rocky 
slopes. Without game, these areas 
would be wasted. Deer have vastly dif- 
ferent forage habits from cattle and 
somewhat different from sheep. They 
eat many plants which domestic stock 
would never touch and which, otherwise, 
would he wasted. Ranges unon which 
deer actually starve are sometimes per- 
fectly satisfactory cattle ranges because 
cattle can eat plants wholly unused by 
deer. Both livestock and game vary 
their choice of food somewhat during 
periods of short feed so that, on over- 
grazed range, they may compete for 
anything that exists, even though the 
diet is entirely inadequate from a nu- 
trition viewpoint. 

Deer normally are browse eaters al- 
though they do eat some weeds and even 
a little grass when these are green and 
tender. Essentially, however, they live 
on browse. Deer practically never com- 
pete with cattle for grass. Elk eat much 
more nearly the same plants as cattle; 
hence, competition may be keen. Sheep 
and deer have rather similar diets. 
When sheep range is overgrazed the 
competition may be very severe because 
the sheep are forced to eat what deer 
normally eat. When the range is prop- 
erly stocked, sheep will not eat appre- 
ciable amounts of the plants which make 
up about 50 per cent of the deer’s diet. 
It is doubtful if on any western ranges 
more than 25 per cent increase in num- 


bers would be possible in either game or 
livestock were all animals of the other 
kind removed from the range. Actually, 
on properly used range the removal of 
the deer would make available to cattle 
only about 1/10 to % of the feed which 
was formerly consumed by the deer, de- 
pending upon type of range and season 
of the year, because the deer eats dif- 
ferent plants and he gathers part of 
his feed in areas not used by cattle. 
Since a deer eats but about 18 per cent 
as much as a cow, it would be necessary 
to remove from 10 to 50 deer in order to 
make room for one more cow. 


Solving the Competition Problem 

Usually, severe misuse of land results 
from either deer or livestock—seldom 
from both. Range inspection will show 
which animal is overusing a _ specific 
range unit. That animal should be re- 
duced in number until forage improves. 
Then numbers may be built up gradually 
over the years until forage and numbers 
balance and stability of the range is 
assured. On the few and localized areas 
where serious competition between deer 
and livestock does exist, the problem is 
by no means so simple. It should be 
remembered that livestock can be moved 
or artificially fed. Practically, deer can- 
not. This does not mean that livestock 
should always yield the range to game, 
for in every instance intelligent and 
scientific analysis must precede any 
action. Where severe competition exists 
on public land, reduction of both ani- 
mals generally is called for, and on oc- 
casion complete removal of livestock 
from local areas may be necessary. On 
private land, land exchange or land pur- 
chase by the government or state game 
commission seems an obvious answer, 
if practicable to the livestock operator. 
Such a program should be followed, of 
course, in every instance by complete 
removal of livestock. Experience dic- 
tates that land acquired by sportsmen 
for use by game should never have obli- 
gated use by livestock. Even on these 
areas where no livestock graze, still 


Capital Gains Ruling Confirmed 


THE Bureau of Internal Revenue has now officially published the ruling on 

capital gains which was quoted in the article by Frank Boice and Stephen H. 
Hart in the February issue of the Propucer. The ruling, entitled I.T. 3712, ap- 
pears in Internal Revenue Bulletin No. 3 issued on Feb. 12, 1945, and it is reprinted 
in all the major tax services. Although the wording of the official regulation is 
slightly different from the draft quoted in the article, there are no substantial 


changes warranting republication. 


This concludes the second major job undertaken by the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee. The bureau has now recognized the unit livestock price method of 
inventorying, and it has agreed to apply the capital gains limitations to sales of 
breeding livestock. There may well be “bugs” in the rulings secured from the 
bureau or in its administration of these rulings, but the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee will watch developments and take further action if advisable. 

As a third job, the committee will try to persuade the bureau to clarify and 
facilitate the method by which a livestock producer can change from the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis to the accrual basis, involving the use of inventories. 
he present regulations and practices of the bureau on this subject are highly 
complicated and unfair. The committee wants to simplify the procedure and avoid 
heavy taxes on producers who make the change. Those who want to stay on the 
cash basis, of course, would not be affected. 
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Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


WORK YOUR CALVES THE 
EASY WAY 


Table cperated by two or more men in less time 
| than ordinary lot work. Sturdy construction; 
| electrically welded. Made in two parts, making 





| it easily handled or loaded by one or two men. 

Weight, approximately 300 Ibs. Hogs and other 
| young animals may be easily worked in the 
| STAGGS BRANDING TABLE. 


AVOID MANY DANGERS OF INFECTION FROM 
GROUND, OVERHEATING CALVES AND 
INJURIES FROM THROWING 


When calf enters table operator at left squeezes 

calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 

securely. Same operation tilts calf and table to 
horizontal position. 


Operators are in position to dehorn, vaccinate, 
castrate, brand or tattco. Accessible space for 
branding anywhere on side of animal. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


| 
| 
| 
| 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 


P. O. BOX 406 HENRIETTA, TEXAS 


Specify which side of calf you brand 





game numbers must be limited and the 
herds managed just as a stockman man- 
ages his livestock. 


When game is determined to be doing 
genuine damage to forage on private 
land, the sportsman and state game 
commission certainly have an obligation 
to stop that damage. If the livestock 
operator cannot relinquish the land for 
purchase or exchange, then removal of 
deer by- hunting is usually the only eco- 
nomic answer. Control of deer by fenc- 
ing or driving is rarely feasible. Paying 
the land owner for damage by deer is 
usually _unsatisfactory but | in some in- 
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Basic Equipment For 


AMERICA’S 
Hh PROFITABLE CATTLE!) compete 
Talk to any of the thousands who are us- LINE 


ing Dempster windmills or water systems 
today. They'll say that an unfailing supply 


Windmills 
p of running water speeds the fattening of Pumps 
cattle, saves labor and boosts profits. : 
Cylinders 
For 66 years cattlemen everywhere have w 
sworn by the efficiency of Dempster equip- ; oe 
ment. It provides the utmostin satisfaction =— 
and economy with a minimum of atten- }| Centrifugal 
tion. Plan now to banish water-worry Pumps 
and drudgery once-and-for-all. See your | WaterSuppl 
pply 
esegenee Dealer for details. Equipment 


MILL MFG. CO. 


stances 
solution. 

In summary, good game and good live- 
stock result from good land manage- 
ment, and every sportsman and _ stock- 
man should strive for a better compre- 
hension of what a good range consists 
of and how that range must be man- 
aged and protected if the game herds 
and livestock herds are to continue to 
thrive. 


may prove the most logical 


In food value, liver, heart, kidney and 
brains offer the protein of other lean 
meats, plus an extra dividend in miner- 
als and vitamins. 






































Pipe Fittings 
Valves 
Steel and 
Wood Tanks 
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BEATRICE, NEB. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUGERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,523,331 head of livestock, valued at $396,- 
995,008, was handled last year by the 39 offices operated 
by our member agencies in principal markets listed below: 


CHICAGO 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

DETROIT 

PEORIA, ILL. 

KANSAS CITY 

LOUISVILLE 

SALT LAKE CITY 
—North Salt Lake 
—Los Angeles 
—Ogden 


CINCINNATI 
—Dayton, Ohio 
—Lexington, Ky. 


BUFFALO 


—Toledo 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


SIOUX CITY 


COLUMBUS 


—Cleveland 
—Pittsburgh 
—Wapakoneta, Ohio 
—Wash. C. H., Ohio 
—Findlay, Ohio 
—Mount Vernon, Ohio 


—Hicksville, Ohio 
—Coshocton, Ohio 


MILWAUKEE 
—Green Bay, Wis. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
NATL. STOCK YARDS 
—St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
OMAHA 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 


FORT WORTH 
—Kansas City 
—San Antonio 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—-from Beginning to End 








In Re OPA Renewd 


— ATTITUDE OF THE AMER]. 

can National Live Stock Associatiop 
in the matter of renewal of the price 
control law, recently up for consideration 
before the Senate Committee on B sanking 
and Currency, was expressed in a state. 
ment filed by A. D. Brownfield, Dem. 
ing, N. M., president of the Americay 
National. 


Renewal of price control power was 
not flatly opposed, but these observa. 
tions were made: 


1. That the OPA has failed to adjust 
beef ceiling prices to compensate for 
increases in the cost of producing beef, 
Mr. Brownfield set forth the increases— 
labor, at least 150 per cent of 1940 
rates; two increases in ceilings on corn; 
higher prices for concentrates and other 
feedstuffs. This in turn, he said, has 
kept cattle from going on feed in as 
great number as they might have and 
has kept feeding periods short, with 
the result that beef production has been 
kept down, even while abundant com 
was available. He pointed out that the 
OPA law itself provides for adjust- 
ments for higher production costs in the 
form of wage hikes. 


2. He said that the attempt to make 
these price adjustments through sub- 
sidies had failed, since even though 
beef production has been the highest in 
history it could have been higher—“and 
need for beef is great.” The industry, 
he said opposes subsidies because of 
their danger. “Right now a subsidy of 
$2 a ewt. is being paid on AA cattle, 
$1.95 on A cattle. . . Subsidies, surely 
everyone will admit, cannot be paid for- 
ever. What will be the effect on the 
industry when you men of Congress re- 
peal the subsidy law, as you eventually 
must? The industry will suffer a price 
drop of just the amount of the sub- 
sidy. That $1.95 or $2 chopped off at 
one stroke could easily ruin many 4 
feeder and rancher.” In non-war mat- 
ters, he said, governments must think 
of spending less, and “a way must be 
found to taper off the subsidies orgy 
back to a sound production and buying 
basis.” 

The OPA, Mr. Brownfield declared, 
should have started its price regulation 
with the grower, then worked up 
through the feeder, providing for fair 
profits, to the retail level. Items going 
into production of beef should also have 
been covered by ceilings. He said that 


the subsidies do not get to the individual 
who should have them 


as an aid in 


FOR 4% MILK 
& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as ‘‘on the farm” rec- ij... 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts —FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, 










one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
AC-5, 809 West Exchange Ave., v. §. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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feeding operations to overcome loss. 
Under the live-ceiling regulations, he 
said, competitive bidding on low grades 
because of the quota limitation has 
pushed prices over or at least to ceiling 
levels. Then to comply with regulations, 
slaughterers buy down on better grades. 
This discourages feeders and robs them 
of their expected part of the subsidy. 
“Por these feeders to share in the sub- 
sidy it would be necessary that they 
ship always an equal number of low and 
top grade cattle. This still would not 
divide the subsidy accurately unless a 
similar shipment were sent in each day 
over the 30-day compliance period. This 
sort of marketing is out of the ques- 
tion. No shipper has that many cattle. 
Therefore liquidation is taking place 
rather than increased beef making.” 

3. On the question of the requirement 
in the recent live ceiling order for sale 
by weight, Mr. Brownfield pointed out 
that it is established practice in country 
sales and at auctions to sell by the 
head; scales are not always available. 
This compels “changes in business prac- 
tices” which are prohibited under the 
OPA law unless the practices lead to 
circumvention of orders. 


Enemy’s Trains Help 
Move Food to GI’s 


Two hundred army-built refrigerator 
cars, called “reefers,” are now operat- 
ing throughout France and Belgium to 
deliver good food in good condition to 
our fighting men at the front. Plans 
call for the construction of 300 addi- 
tional reefers, and in the meantime be- 
tween 500 and 600 more of these cars 
have been captured from the enemy, to 
help move the fresh food along. 

These captured “freeze cars” are sub- 
stantially the same as ours, according 
to an army-approved release, although 
not so large as our own and lacking the 
larger bunker capacity for ice. 

All food is carefully checked in port 
upon arrival from the States. The meat, 
usually frozen, is boneless to save space; 
and it is transferred immediately to the 
reefer cars for distribution. 


DROUGHT IN ARGENTINA 


Drought, and the grasshopper plague 
brought about by many rainless weeks, 
have been affecting the beef marketing 


activities of the Argentine. As feed 
supplies diminish, steers are going to 
market “whether or no.” Thus, as a 
direct result of the drought, the first 
industry of Argentina, with its 33,000,- 
000 cattle, is being thrown rather com- 
pletely out of balance, 


~ COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD | 


Estb. 1899 


H.E. Witwer & Sons, Greeley, Colo. 
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Park Me in a Prairie Dog Town 


(Continued from Page 14) 


1% to slightly over 3 pounds, compared 
with eight for the eastern woodchuck, 
and much of one’s shooting is at about 
an inch of his head as he peeps over 
the almost bullet-proof rim of the mound 
that circles his den. Skill—the finest of 
skill—is required to hit such a small 
mark. In the next place, he is gregarious 
by nature and his custom of bunching 
up offers the hunter a lot of shooting 
on a small plot of ground. This obviates 
too much walking and makes a hit with 
the fellow that prefers shooting to exer- 
cise. But the prairie dog has one weak- 
ness that contributes to his downfall. 
He has almost as much curiosity as a 





Now you can get prompt 
delivery of a new 1945 
model Jacobs Wind Electric 
Plant. Jacobs famous de- 
sign of dependability in- 
cludes 14 foot variable pitch 
propeller, completely auto- 
matic battery charging and 
voltage control and many 
other exclusive features. 


Start now to use the free 
wind to supply Electric 
Power for every need. Over- 
size capacity will take care 
of all post-war electrical 
appliances, electrically 
driven farm tools and farm 
machines. 


woman or an antelope. Strange sounds 
or sights whet this curiosity, and this 
gives the hunter the chance he’s looking 
for. But, back to the story: 

Mesquite bushes adjoined the town on 
all sides, and though they were none too 
thick they did help-to screen our move- 
ments as we tramped toward the other 
end of the town, and while we could see 
through the bushes I doubt if the dogs 
could see us. Suddenly Billy stopped, 
took a long look at an object off to one 
side of the town, and then asked me to 
have a peep through the binoculars. Sure 
enough it was a dog that had caught his 
attention, and a mighty small one at 
that. It was about half-grown, saucy and 
frisking around about 20 feet from its 


ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Refrigerator. 
Washing Machine 
Cream Separator 
Pressure System 
Milking Machine 
Water Pumps 


SIMPLE, 
SAFE, 
EASY TO 
INSTALL 
* 


SEE YOUR NEAREST JACOBS DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO FACTORY FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


DEALERS: Desirable sales territory is still open to reliable dealers who 
already operate going businesses. A Jacobs dealership will give you another 


profitable line. WRITE! 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


America’s Oldest Wind Electric Manufacturer 


MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 








































































































maternal watch over its antics. He was a 
cute little fellow, and at that range 
(fully 200 yards), an exceedingly diffi- 
cult target. But Billy dotes on difficult 
targets. 








GREATEST 


Hors e hook 


EVER PUBLISHED 





Complete, concise, authentic. Full information 
about all types of horses and mules, and the 
breeds from which they come. 
Arab Hackney 
Barb Percheron 
Thoroughbred Belgian 
Quarter Horse Clyde 
Standard Bred Shire 
Cleveland Bay Suffolk 
American Saddle Horse Palomino 
Walking Horse Welsh Pony 
Morgan Shetland Jackass 
Excellent illustrations of typical animals. A 


book you and your children will value above 
all others. Only 25 cents a copy. 


Send for this book—No. 277—today! 
Horse & Mule Assoc. of America, Inc. 


WAYNE DINSMORE, SECRETARY ; 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5S, ILL. 
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The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbook for 
slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, 
storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
man’s guide for 40 years. 1,050 pages, 
illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, by 
Dykstra. 600 pages of information on 
livestock health. $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and other farm machinery. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, $4.80. One volume, $1. 

Livestock Judging Handbook, by Nordby, 
Beason and Fourt, $2.60. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
fitting and management. $2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 
specifications. Materials required for 
buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
and poultry buildings and equipment. 
How to make things from old parts and 
waste material. $2.50. 

More Things to Make, by Ccok. Drawings 
and materials shown for making wood 
and metal items, many out of salvage 
material. $3. 

Sheep, by Horlacher & Hammonds. Covers 
many subjects that concern a practical 
sheepman. $2. 
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mother, who seemed intent on keeping a, 





The hunter slumped to the ground, 
wound up in his sling, and with feet 
spread in the most approved fashion, 
cut loose with all he had. The baby dog 
made a wild scramble for home, scared, 
but without his varnish scratched. 

“Too bad you missed,” I consoled. 

“Missed, my eye,” Billy bellowed. 
“Why, I drilled that fellow dead center. 
Heck, there’s nothing but a grease spot 
where he was parked. Who you think 
you’re kiddin, anyhow?” 

That Billy was off the beam was 
clearly patent, but I wasn’t going to give 
him any more argument on that score, 
though for once, at least, I knew what 
I was taking about. Hadn’t I seen that 
puppy go scooting toward his den? My 
eyes might fool me a little now and 
then but never that much, and Billy’s 
claim left me flat. He kept bragging 
on his fine shot as we walked over to 
have a look at close range, but I knew 
he would soon change his tune and I 
had some sly chuckles at his expense. 


I led the way to the spot the little 
dog had occupied when the shot was 
fired, and there was not a sign-of a kill. 
The laugh was on Billy. 

“What did I tell you, Billy? After this 
when I say you missed, I guess you'll 
take my word for it.” 

“Listen, wise guy!” Billy exploded, 
“what do you call that over there?” And 
he pointed to one side. My eyes bulged, 
and my face took on a red hue. Right 
before my eyes was a very dead purp, 
and Billy wore one of those superior 
smiles that makes you want to commit 
mayhem. Then it came to me: There 
had been two pups. Billy had anchored 
one, while I watched the other break all 
speed records in his wild dash for home. 
Billy insisted the drinks were on me. 
Strange things happen when hunters 
are engaged in the sport of bursting sod 
poodles. Drink or no drinks, it was one 
of the prettiest shots I had ever seen, 
one he couldn’t have duplicated in a half 
day, and I proffered my congratulations. 

As we turned back on our course, a big 
dog defied our trigger fingers. Simul- 
taneously, we swung our rifles to our 
shoulders and emptied them in the gen- 
eral direction of the fleeing brown spot, 
but that dog gave us a kick in the pants. 
The last thing we saw was the wiggle of 
a stubby tail as the dog darted into 
his den like a bat into a belfry. It doesn’t 
pay the prairie dog hunter to get too 
chesty; a dog is sure to deflate his ego 
when least expected. 

We took up new positions, some dis- 
tance from the old ones, and for an 
hour or more we enjoyed sport fit for 
a king. It was about the same story. We 
missed a lot of dogs we should have 
hit, and we hit a few that by all the 
rules we should have missed; but, hit or 
miss, it was all swell fun. Now that I 
look back on the hunt I marvel at how 
easy it is to forget the many bad shots 
and how easy-to remember the good. 

When the dogs were pretty well 


driven underground, we gathered in oy 
kill, pulled stakes and then drove oye 
to another town to try our luck on apj. 
mals that had not heard the bark of, 
rifle for months. For two hours we haj 
good shooting—plenty of it—and yw 
managed to chalk up some nice score, 
The more dogs we missed, the more fy, 
we got out of our hits. Only one thing 
seriously marred the shoot. That was 
the number of dead dogs that fell dow 
the nearly perpendicular shafts of the 
burrows. Of course those were a com. 
plete loss and seriously cut down oy 
batting average, for if we couldn’t pro. 
duce the body we couldn’t prove a kill, 
But, at that, we retrieved enough bodies 
to show that plenty of our shots had 
found their mark. We also exploded six 
ground owls and three rattlesnakes, 


At length we rang down the curtain on 
the morning shoot. Noon found us back 
at the palatial ranchhouse where ou 
genial host and his charming wife spread 
before us as fine a Sunday dinner as a 
man ever stuck a tooth into. Sunday din. 
ners in the ranch country are usually 
a real feast, but this one was one worth 
remembering. Then came a long: bull ses- 
sion as we sat on the wide porch and 
talked until our trigger fingers started 
itching again. Finally, we yielded to our 
impulses. A few targets were tacked up 
and we proceeded to unravel to our host 
and some of his punchers the mysteries 
of scope sights. They caught on quickly 
and turned out to be pretty good shots. 
They insisted that one couldn’t miss with 
a scope, and that the hunter deserved 
no credit for a bull’s-eye, but that was 
before they had fired a shot. Later, they 
knew better. 


Paper punching soon went stale and at 
about three o’clock we headed our jalopy 
for the last dog town; and we found 
plenty of ’em on hand to welcome us. For 
two hours we blasted away at the red- 
dish-brown dogs, and we managed to 
add a number of trophies to our bag. 
Once Billy killed two at one shot, and 
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J got on to the hang of hitting them 
fairly often on the run, if they were 
quite close. It was fun to try running 
shots at longer range. We didn’t hit 
many but we knocked sand over them 
and gave them the scare of their lives. 
When they were running we hit any part 
of the body we could, but on the stills 
we always aimed at the head. Our scopes 
were not ideal for running shots—the 
power was too high and the field too 
small. 

All too soon the shadows began to 
lengthen and it came time to give the 
harassed dogs a rest, so we left them 
to their own devices. On the way back 
to the ranchhouse we rounded out the 
day’s sport by picking off a few jack- 
rabbits. We found that jack shooting has 
much to recommend it, though the jacks 
are too scarce to give the hunter a 
chance to burn much powder. 


We were reluctant to bid our host and 
his wife good-bye. They had entertained 
us royally, but best of all they had let 
us amuse ourselves with the dogs and 
jacks, and we were truly grateful. The 
trip had been a success from start to 
finish, and the memories of the occasion 
will linger with us for years. 


The host gave us a standing invitation 
to come back and shoot dogs and jacks 
any time we felt the urge, but his invi- 
tation had a string tied to it. He hoped 
we could bring along a spare Hornet 
rifle fitted with one of the new-fangled 
glass sights to lend him for the shoot. 
The scope had won a new recruit and 
prairie dog shooting had proved con- 
tagious. 

The sport is inexpensive and it af- 
fords the hunter more actual shooting, 
with less effort, than any other form 
of animal shooting. If you have any 
doubts on that score, try it some time. 
The sod poodle is game—and noble 
game! 


Two Chicago Meetings 

T*o meetings of interest to cattlemen 
were held in Chicago in late Febru- 

ary. One group was composed of cattle 


growers and feeders; the other was 
made up of producer, feeder, retailer, 
and packer representatives. 

The first meeting, Feb. 27, made up 
of members of the Joint Livestock 
Committee, was called to consider- 
amendments to the recent cattle ceiling 
order. The group recommended that the 
order, MPR 574, be changed to permit 
sale of cattle with customary shrinkage; 
that sale of stockers and feeders by the 
head be permitted at prices no higher 
than arrived at by estimated weight at 
delivery at the rate of $2 per cwt. 
under area ceiling, and that a check be 
made in method of figuring packer com- 
Pliance on cattle taken out of packer 
feedlots with a view to recommending 
changes that would protect feeders and 
growers. 

Discussion summarized also called for 
re-establishment of the historical price 
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spread between the different grades of 
beef and cattle, elimination of ceilings 
and killing percentages and payment for 
meat purchased by the government at 
the same price as in civilian trade. 

Members of a subcommittee appointed 
to carry out the recommendations were 
Harry C. Tomlin, Illinois; Paul Thomp- 
son, Indiana; Will J. Miller, Kansas; 
Reese Van Vranken, Michigan; N. K. 
Carnes, Minnesota; Thomas F. Arnold 
and Chris J. Abbott, Nebraska; Wm. B. 
Wright, Nevada; A. D. Brownfield, New 
Mexico; B. B. Brumley, Ohio, and Hol- 
man Cartwright, Texas. 


Cattle and Beef Industry 
Committee Meeting 


Next day, the 28th, Mr. Brownfield 
called a meeting to reorganize the Beef 
Industry Committee which functioned 
last year particularly in the matter of 
marketing utility beef. The meeting re- 
sulted in the formation of a permanent 
committee to be known as the Cattle 
and Beef Industry Committee. Each of 
four segments of the industry is to 
make recommendations for a program 
that the committee is to follow. 

This group is made up of Mr. Brown- 
field, New Mexico, chairman; Joe B. 
Finley, Texas; Albert K. Mitchell, New 
Mexico; and Loren Bamert, California, 
as cattle grower representatives, and 
four representatives each of the feeders, 
packers, and retailers. 

Among subjects discussed was a study 
of the statistical position of the industry 
with regard to cost of production. The 
subject will be gone into further, with 
the view of collecting cost figures on 
which to base a request for ceiling 
adjustments. 


TRUCK NEWS 


Probably the largest livestock trailer 
in use today is one which a truck line 
is operating between Cimarron and Ra- 
ton, N. M. This 59%4-foot job can load 
up to 69 cattle. 

Another practical adaptation of the 
truck idea is a newly designed combi- 
nation freight van and livestock haul- 
ing unit. This trailer has sliding panel 
ventilators which can be opened or 
closed in a few minutes. When mer- 
chandise or household furniture is to 
be carried, the side windows are closed 
and an all-purpose van is ready for the 
road. 


MEAT PINCH IN HOSPITAL 


A story in the Washington Post of 
Mar. 17 reveals the lack of meat has 
become so acute in a hospital there 
that one tuberculosis patient has al- 
ready left the institution in protest and 
another threatens to leave for the same 
reason. As stated in the article, tuber- 
culosis sufferers require a minimum of 
8 ounces of meat five days a week, 
whereas they had been receiving, at the 
hospital in question, only 4 ounces. Offi- 
cials declared that no stone would be 
left unturned to remedy the meat-short 
situation. 


| Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. 
| lons or 300 Ibs. 


DEATH TAKES G. A. MOLLIN 


Gustav A. Mollin, 89, died Mar. 21 
at the home of his daughter in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Born Dec. 1, 1855, in Wis- 
consin, Mr. Mollin had made his home 
in Nebraska for many years, engaging 
in storekeeping, farming and, for the 
last 20 years of his active life, in bank- 
ing. Among his survivors are two sons: 
American National Secretary F. E. Mol- 
lin of Denver and Alfred F. Mollin of 
Oakland, Calif., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Walter E. Samuelson of Santa Rosa. 


THE IMPROVED "MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 

Capacity 35 gal- 


Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—IiImmediate Shipment 


Specify whether you want lugged wheels, 
wheels for tires, or with tires mounted. 


Price $100 (with tires $128.48) F.O.B. Factory. 


All shipments paid in advance, C.O.D. or 
S.D.B.L. attached. 


Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. 0. Box 272-1 
Demopolis, Alabama 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, BH 
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HE UPPER CRUST OF THE GRAIN- 

fed steers and heifers is reported 
to be showing a higher yield than a 
month ago, while in most instances the 
yield or dressing percentage for cows is 
falling down 
sharply. There is 
a much wider price 
spread currently, 
and “top” cattle 
are gradually 
working up to the 
ceiling. In many 
instances some of 
the other grades, 
especially cows 
and bulls, are rela- 
tively higher than 
feedlot steers and 
heifers. 

Demand seems 
to be broadening throughout the coun- 
try for practically all classes of slaugh- 
ter cattle, and the West Coast competi- 
tion is being felt at many centers. Cali- 
fornia buyers are covering more terri- 
tory each month and are now buying 
liberally in Nebraska and at many Colo- 
rado points. A member of the trade re- 
cently returned from Los Angeles re- 
ported that the small packer buyers line 
up on the fence like a bunch of spar- 
rows on a rail awaiting a chance to 
make purchases. 

During January twice as many fed 
cattle went from Texas to California 
packers than a year ago, and buying in 
other areas has continued liberal. West 
Coast buyers will be in the market until 
the grass cattle in California begin to 
move marketward. Recently the first 
range grass cows showed up at San 
Francisco and sold at $12 to $13. There 
have been some Arizona fed steers in 
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THE MONTH'S MARKETS 









..» By H. W. French 


Los Angeles as high as $18, and sales 
were frequent. at many of the other 
West Coast markets above $16. 


Some have estimated that the civilian 
per capita meat consumption in 1945 
may be 132 pounds, or 15 pounds below 
1944 and divided as follows: beef 52 
pounds, veal 11 pounds, lamb and mut- 
ton 6 pounds and pork 63 pounds. Later 
estimates, however, have been pared 
down to 125 pounds or less. Meat pro- 
duction in 1945 is expected to be around 
22 billion pounds against 24 billion 
pounds in 1944. 





Tops in Last War 


In 1914 the top on beef steers was 
$11.40 at Chicago, when the average 
price for all weights and all grades was 
$8.65. Steers below 1,050 pounds aver- 
aged $8.10, and those above 1,500 pounds 
$9.75. In 1918 the top was $20.50 and 
the grand average $14.65, with those 
below 1,050 pounds figuring $13.25 and 
those above 1,500 pounds making $16.50. 
In 1921 the top was $12.50 and the av- 
erage down to $8.20, those under 1,050 
pounds averaging $7.20 and those above 
1,500 pounds making $8, while 1,350- to 
1,500-pound steers then averaged $8.60. 

Soybean meal production in January 
was not quite so large as the previous 
January record in 1944, and the total 
production for July through January 
was 1,844,880 tons against 1,742,212 
tons a year ago. January production of 
linseed cake and meal was less than 
half as large as a year ago, and the 
July-January production was 432,209 
tons as compared with 578,482 tons a 
year earlier. 

Stocks of hay in the United States on 
Jean. 1 totaled 66,889,000 tons, about 
1,600,000 tons less than a year ago. In 
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Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 301, 205 Plymouth Bldg. 
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relation to hay consuming animal Units, 
supplies of hay Jan. 1 for the coy. 
try as a whole were about 1 per con 
lower than a year earlier. In the Ney 
England states, stocks of hay were 24 
per cent off, in the east north-centrg) 
states 7 per cent down, in the west north. 
central states 7 per cent up. 


In Argentina corn harvesting was wel| 
advanced in many sections, but the over. 
all supply outlook still remained uncer. 
tain. Due to better weather conditions 
the latter part of the season, trade esti. 
mates now place the production from 
118,000,000 to 138,000,000 bushels, com. 
pared with slightly under 344,000,000 
bushels for the 1944 crop. 


Cattle Kill Higher 

Slight increases were reported in the 
slaughter of cattle, calves and sheep and 
lambs under federal inspection during 
February but the hog slaughter at 3,- 
267,348 compared with 7,379,971 a year 
earlier. Similar trends may be expected 
in March as currently market arrivals 
of all bovine and ovine animals are 
holding up, whereas hog receipts con- 
tinue on the decline. 


Choice and prime beef steers sold 
out of first hands at Chicago during the 
week ending Mar. 3 made up 15.7 per 
cent of the total number against 12.1 
per cent the corresponding week last 
year. Good stood at 53.3 per cent and 
62.9 per cent, respectively; medium 26.7 
and 21.3 per cent, respectively, and 
common 4.1 and 3.7 per cent, respec- 
tively. Average price for all grades 
figured $15.42 against $15.04 a year 
ago. The largest advance was on the 
medium grade and the smallest on choice 
and prime. 


Fluctuations featured the cattle mar- 
ket all month, with the net changes up 
on fed steers and heifers, and the net 
changes down on cows and bulls. The 
sharpest fluctuation was in the bull 
market where the demand forced prices 
sharply higher before a severe break 
was registered. Mid-March prices at 
Chicago were irregular, with most fed 
steers and heifers 25 to 50 cents higher 
than a month earlier, while most beef 
cows showed that much decline although 
canners and cutters were not materially 
changed. Following the sharp rise in 
bull prices there was a decline in a 
single week of 50 cents to $1, making 
closing values approximately 25 cents 
under a month earlier. Calves and veal- 
ers, in reduced supply, were mostly 50 
cents to $1 higher. 

Quite a number of choice to prime 
beef steers sold at $17 and higher with 
a top of $17.50 on weights above 1,100 
pounds and up to 1,500 pounds, but the 
bulk of the supply sold within a $14.50 
to $16.75 range. Some medium short- 
feds went at $13 to $14, but anything 
carrying any degree of flesh went to 
killers rather than to country buyers. 
Long yearlings reached $17.35 and light 
yearlings sold as high as $17. 

Mixed yearling steers and _ heifers 
were reported at $17.25-17.35; straight 
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heifers topped at $17, although sales at 
$16.50 and higher were limited, while 
the bulk sold at $13.50 to $16 and com- 
mon to medium offerings often cleared 
at $11 to $138. Cows topped at $15.25, 
although not many were reported above 
14 and many sold at $10.50 to $13.50. 
It was largely a $7.50 to $9.25 market 
for canners and cutters. Beef bulls 
worth $15 to $15.25 at the high time 
were no better than those closing at 
$14, and heavy sausage bulls which at 
one time made $14 to $14.50 closed at 
$13 to $13.25. Choice vealers usually 
made $16 to $16.50. 


Little Feeders Active 

Replacement demand for cattle was 
very uncertain but the outlet has shown 
some improvement recently despite 
climbing prices. Big feedlot operators in 
some sections are not making normal 
replacements, but on the other hand lit- 
tle feeders, those who feed one to two 
and possibly up to a half dozen cars a 
year have shown little hesitation and 
filled their needs in most instances be- 
fore prices reached such a high level. 

In-movement of cattle to feedlots in 
eight Corn Belt states in February at 
72,284 head was little different from 
a year ago, but the two months’ move- 
ment of 185,620 was up about 23,000. 
Apparently the big end of the buying 
has been done on the public markets 
as the movement in both January and 
February direct from the producing 
areas fell off considerably. 

Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for February at $12.69 
compared with $12.22 a year ago, while 
the figures for Kansas City stood at 
$13 and $12.95, respectively. Omaha re- 
ported $12.67 this year and $12.10 last 
year, with St. Paul costs at $12.07 and 
$11.82, respectively. At most markets 
the costs at the close of February were 
much above those of the average for 
that month. February weights for the 
four markets stood at 771 pounds 
against 749 pounds a year ago. 

So far fleshy cattle continue in good 
demand but the tendency is for the out- 
let to broaden for the thin lightweights 
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with the approach of the grass season. 
Calves which were badly neglected dur- 
ing many months last year by country 
buyers are again in favor. Even cows 
and heifers are wanted for stocker and 
feeder purposes but the percentage of 
she-stock suitable for such usage is 
rather small. 


Mid-March prices for steers and 
heifers on country account were largely 
50 cents to $1 higher at Chicago than 
prevailed a year ago, but price changes 
for cows were unimportant. On the 
other hand, calves ruled mostly 50 cents 
to $1 higher. With the fat-cattle mar- 
ket on a comparatively firm basis, it 
was only natural for many feeders to 
want to buy, especially as feed is fairly 
abundant and feed costs are down from 
a year ago. 

Stock cattle were comparatively 
scarce and where a short time ago coun- 
try buyers showed the disposition to 
support the market at Chicago at $13 
and below for the “rank and file” in 
the steer division, they are now oper- 
ating at $13.25 and above for many and 
getting very little below $12 that graded 
above common. Many of the medium to 
good steers during the period cleared 
at $11.25 to $13.50, and good to choice 
scored $14 to $14.10, with meaty 900- 
pound feeders at $14.75. Good to choice 
calves went at $14, strictly toppy kinds 
having been absent. Many steers on 
some of the other markets were taken 
at $13.75 to $14.25 and fleshy kinds at 
more money, while steer calves were 
noted at $15 to $15.40 and heifer calves 
occasionally at $14 to $14.50. Medium 
to good yearling heifers went out at 
$11 to $12.50 and fleshy kinds fre- 
quently at $12.75 to $13. 

Cold storage holdings of meat on 
Mar. 1 were not only much below a 
year ago but stood materially short of 
the five-year average. Lard holdings 
fell down to 68,136,000 pounds against 
361,508,000 pounds a year ago and 254,- 
719,000 pounds as the five-year average. 


Down 23 Million 

Although the hog population on Jan. 
1 stood over 23 million below a year 
ago, it was nearly eight million larger 
than the 10-year average. Dwindling 
receipts have been the rule, and in 
March through the 17th there were only 
about 470,000 hogs at 12 markets—off 
over 62 per cent from the corresponding 
period last year. 


Hogs continued to sell at the ceiling 
not only at Chicago but at all other 
markets. Usually everything changed 
hands as soon as the market opened, 
with packers wanting more hogs daily 
than were available. Weights are run- 
ning heavier at most markets, taking 
up some of the deficit in receipts. Per- 
centage of sows is much below a year 
ago, usually ranging from 2 to 6 per 
cent of current arrivals. 

Most of the barrows and gilts at Chi- 
cago sold at $14.75, although some be- 
low 160 pounds sold for less money. 
Good to choice sows cleared chiefly at 


j 
| 
| 
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$14. Demand has improved for feeder 
pigs in nearly every section of the 
country, sales on the farms being at 
higher figures than on the markets 
where few are being received. At Los 
Angeles hogs are averaging heavier 
than usual, partly because big hog 
feeders in that area refuse to send their 
hogs into the market unless they are 
able to make replacement with feeder 
pigs. 

The early spring lamb crop in the 
principal producing states, for the 
fourth year in succession, is smaller 
than a year earlier, with the reduction 
in the 1945 crop estimated at 6 per 
cent, according to a release by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The early 
lamb crop this year will be the smallest 
in the present decade. Marketings of 
early lambs before July 1 will be 
smaller than in 1944. Development was 
much better than last year with weather 
and feed conditions to Mar. 1 favorable. 


Lamb Movement 

Estimating the movement of lambs to 
market for the latter part of March on 
the current volume basis, there will be 
around 500,000 left in northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas Valley and the 


Scottsbluff area at the start of April— 
probably 25,000 more than at the same 
date in 1944. Market supplies the first 
half of March were increased over a 
year ago and this was principally due to 


Protect Against 
es! 


Shipping fever (hemorrhagic 
septicemia) robs livestock owners of 
millions of dollars each year. Don’t 
be one of these losers! 

Plan to vaccinate the animals you 
ship, with Lederle’s Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Bacterin at least a week 
before loading. Protect the animals 
you are shipping on short notice, with 
Lederle’s. Anti-Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia Serum. 

Prevent outbreaks of shipping fever 
in your herds by using Lederle’s 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Products. 
Control outbreaks of shipping fever 
by. using Lederle’s Anti-Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Serum. Check secondary 
infections with Lederle’s sulfa drugs. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DIVISION 


LEDERLE 
LABORATORIES INC. 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Co. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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the warmer weather. Gains in the 
western area have been very satisfac- 
tory this winter, but in the Corn Belt 
severe weather undoubtedly cut down 
the weight gains. 

It has been estimated that 75 per cent 
of the lambs on the wheatfields of 


western Kansas already have been mar- 
keted. These lambs have shown a wide 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing | 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man | 


Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung | 
up or injured. Each cf its operations is smooth, 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an | 
ardent booster. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


were finished enough to sell at or near 
the top of the market. Because of the 
urgent West Coast need for meat, it is 
expected that very few of the California 
spring lambs will be shipped eastward 
this season. Already, buyers are con- 
tracting lambs in California, and trade 
reports indicate around 100,000 are in 
the Imperial Valley where over 35 per 
cent have been sold for future delivery. 


Closing prices for slaughter lambs at 
Chicago were not so high as the best 
time of the month but as a whole the 
market was well supported despite the 
fact that values almost reached last 
year’s highest level. Ewes continued in 
broad request and hit the highest level 
since 1929. Mid-March prices for 
slaughter lambs and ewes were around 
50 cents higher than a month earlier. 
The close was 15 to 25 cents under the 
month’s high time on lambs, but there 
was no softening of ewe prices at the 
finish. 

Most of the good to choice fat lambs 
sold at $16.60 to $16.90 and the top at 
$17 stood within 10 cents of the best 
figure of last year. Medium to good 
loads went at $15.50 to $16.50. 


Only 77,148 feeder lambs went into 
the eight Corn Belt states in February, 
off over 21,000 from a year ago. The 
January-February movement amounted 
to 208,863, or over 18,000 less than a 
year earlier. Not many feeding lambs 
were available at Chicago all month, 
but some 89-pound Montana shearing 
lambs reached $15.50. At Missouri 
River markets many of the good to 
choice feeder lambs sold at $14 to $14.50 
and fleshy kinds sold at high figures. 





Who Buys the Horse to Saddle? 


In June the saddle’s ordered from a fancy western store, 
Who duly send a “thank you” card. My money’s mine no more. 


July: the bit and latigo and bridle reins arrive; 
Stout leather and aluminum, upon the wall they writhe. 


August brings a letter from the stockman’s retail firm; 
Credit here and debit there; the saddle price confirm. 


September: cowboy catalog, the finery to view, 
A hundred pictures clear—one of my saddle, too. 





October: nothing new, but fall; sky is dull, like last year. 
The roan grows fat and spooky, too, from rambling in the pasture. 


November brings a package stout. By golly, it’s my spurs; 
4 No spur straps though; I hold them on, and whisper, “Lucifer.” 


December: comes the Navajo, a saddle blanket, wool. 


By 
Violet 
Veseth 


It makes a soft, striped, cozy rug to throw upon the stool. 


Perhaps by June of ’45 the saddle will be mine; 
But, no; more likely ’46 or ’48 or ’9. 


And by that time the roan will be as cranky as a mule; 


I’ll have to buy a new cayuse or saddle up the stool. 


There’s something else that bothers me about this promised saddle; 
If my roan dies before it comes, who buys the horse to saddle? 





rennet nei nena ened 





Some March Visits 


To Missouri Feeders 
By David |. Day 


ROM ABOVE LAMONI, IA., INT9 

Kansas City, Mo., by way of Beth. 
any, Cameron and Excelsior Springs, 
fine old Missouri towns with much jp. 
teresting local history, we made oy 
way in early March 
greeted by various 
types of weather. 
Much interest 
throughout the jour- 
ney was manifested 
by farmers in the 
great Ohio River 
flood. The radio has 
bound the farm and 
livestock folk closely 
together. 

Having been over 
the roads then deep 
in water and many 
of the towns where ae 
the population in whole or part was be- 
ing evacuated, more especially Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, it was difficult for me to 
focus attention upon gathering livestock 
news. Many places where I stopped, 
passing down U. S. 69, expressed inter- 
est in the fact that German prisoners of 
war were being used to prevent the 
Ohio River levees and embankments 
from breaking down. 

I stopped the first morning—a bright 
and cheerful one—at the 208-acre hill 
and valley farm of George Ritter. He 
told me he has fed out profitably from 
40 to 160 head of beef cattle each year 
from 1909 on. He has a small herd of 
mixed-bred beef cattle, some 25 cows 
and a big low-set old Shorthorn bull. The 
cows started as Colorado Hereford heif- 
ers some 12 or 13 years ago but only the 
old matrons show much whiteface any 
more. They have been crossed and re- 
crossed with Shorthorn until the young 
cows look like medium-sized cows of 
pure Teeswater breeding. 

In addition to his own calves last year 
he fed out some 30 West Texas steers. 
He says his books showed the least 
profit ever. He paid good prices for the 
steers, finished them a little finer than 
necessary and failed to collect ade- 
quately on his efforts. This year he has 
for September marketing some rather 
plain whiteface steers, plans to watch 
the amount of feed used and so believes 
there will be more clear money for him. 
He got these steers last fall and has 
wintered them through on alfalfa hay 
and what they gleaned last fall from an 
80-acre cornstalk field. He will run them 
this coming pasture season on bluegrass 
and alfalfa pastures, give them a 30- 
day run on shelled corn and ship to mar- 
ket. Labor is a scarce article in Mr. Rit- 
ter’s community. He said two of his 
neighbors had corn still out in the fields, 
not having manpower to gather it last 
fall and not having corn pickers to har- 
vest the crop. 

That same day we had dinner at 
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the fine old-fashioned home of a 
couple who have been in this country 
from Germany only 24 years. They 
have relatives in the old country 
feeling Hitler’s gory heel on their 
necks, hemmed in by Allied armies, 
barely making a living under peacetime 
conditions, now doubtless facing starva- 
tion conditions. Said our host: “If 
ever a man had occasion to thank God 
for America, I am that man. I tried hard 
to induce two brothers to move here but 
Hitler had started a ‘new deal’ of his 
own and they felt that prosperity was 
on its way. As we know, Hitler gave 
them a raw deal and Germany is 
doomed.” 

On this place we saw some 56 head 
of cattle, some from Nebraska, some 
natives. They are being’ carried 
through the winter on good mixed hay, 
corn silage and a light feed of grain 
once daily. They have a feed grinder and 
the cattle are getting ground ear corn, 
ground oats and a little ground barley. 
It was predicted there that feeder and 
stocker cattle prices would go down con- 
siderably because many farmers say 
they will not buy any more at present 
prices. 

Over on the highway several miles 
from the German’s place lives Jay Daw- 
son. Mr. Dawson is a bright young 
farmer in his late 20’s and has some 
30 head of very good quality white- 
face steers. He figures that cattle feed- 
ing is a habit that will be hard for most 
men to break. He thinks plain cattle of- 
fer about as good inducement as any- 
thing, particularly if feeder prices take 
a slump this year. 

“In October, 1943, I bought about 30 
small steers, averaging around 370 
pounds,” related Mr. Dawson. “A year 
later, I sold them at an average weight 
of 825 pounds. They sold at $15. I 
started them on ground corn fodder, 
with a light ration of ground ear corn, 
fed them odds-and-ends of hay but they 
were a little thin at springtime. They 
went on fine pasture and soon ‘slicked up’ 
remarkably. All pasture season I fed a 
bit of corn-and-cob meal. In dry-lot 
from September on, they received mixed 
hay and shelled corn. I made a little 
money, cleaned up a lot of otherwise un- 
marketable feed and got a reasonable 
amount of satisfaction from this work.” 

Like so many others, particularly 
young progressive farmers, Mr. Daw- 
Son doesn’t like to feed plain cattle but 
feels he has to now. He likes the choice 
sorts, the kinds he can show his visitors 
with some real pride, and while he has 
never actually topped a market he has 
had cattle among the practical tops a 
time or two. : 

At the farm of J. H. Howard, found 
a bunch of steers of two sorts, some good 
whitefaces and some Red Poll steers. 
They all looked fine for the time of year, 
having had plenty of alfalfa and mixed 
hays this winter. They were carried 
through in a comfortable southern-ex- 
posure shed with a sunny hillside to get 
exercise on in good weather. The va- 
lous complications of the cattle market 
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have the owner somewhat perplexed. At 
the present time he plans on cutting 
down on numbers after the present 
bunch is marketed along next Septem- 
ber. Stopped at the farm of a man 
named Williams who was reported to be 
buying some feeder calves, but he said 
he had not made up his mind. He didn’t 
like the prices asked. Same at the Barton 
Turpin farm nearby. Indications were 
that Turpin might buy a bunch of sizable 
heifers for a summer’s run if they could 
be found at what he called “live-and-let 
live” prices. 


So into Kansas City for a night’s 
sleep and southward into Arkansas over 
U. S. 71. Next month we will report on 
some interviews and try to have some 
pictures of better Arkansas beef cattle. 
Many purebred herds are being started 
in Bob Burns’ old country, various beef 
breeds, and this fact indicates a general 
improvement in the quality of Arkansas 
commercial cattle in the post-war period. 


GRAZING SERVICE 
REPORTS 


(The following information is fur- 
nished by the Grazing Service, Salt Lake 
City, based on the quarterly reports of 
the regional graziers for the period 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1945.) 


ARIZONA (C. F. Dierking, Regional Grazier) 

Range conditions are very favorable and with 
good spring weather the lower ranges will be 
good to excellent. Additional moisture needed 
to mature spring feed. Cool weather and some 
wind retarded proper growth except in favored 
localities. 








Most ranchers sold quite heavily in the fall 
and remaining numbers are showing improve- 
ment in condition. In the Strip District there 
may be some loss of weak cows with calves 
due to pcor feed last fall. Winter losses have 
been slight. A good calf crop is indicated. Large 
numbers of steers are moving on to the desert 
ranges where feed prospects are good, in the 
Maricopa and Kingman districts. Lambing and 


shearing are finished in the Maricopa District. 
Sheepmen have been slow to move on to the 
desert. St:ckmen are still confronted with 
manpower shortages but are coping with the 
situation very well. Many labor-saving improve- 
ments have been installed. 

Most of stock shipped to California pastures 
last fall have been sold at satisfactory prices. 
Few contracts for spring delivery have been 
made 





PROTECT YOUR CALVES! 


White scours, a constant threat to your 
calves, exacts a heavy toll, if not checked. 
Immediate treatment with Lederle’s Sul- 
faguanidine not only cuts down fatal 
results—it usually clears up infection 
before calves suffer the profit-draining 
after-affects of intestinal trouble. 


By helping to keep white scours down 
to a new low, Sulfaguanidine is saving 
farmers and stockmen much money. Extra 
profits can be yours if you use Lederle’s 
Sulfaguanidine promptly when white 
scours strike. 


Sulfaguanidine is available in tablet, 
powder and OBLET forms. To get a free 


illustrated booklet 
Dar 


about the advantages 

of Sulfaguanidine ask 

—— your dealer or write us. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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COLORADO (Russell B. Rose, Regional Grazier) 
Unusually mild weather prevailed in Colcrado 
grazing districts during the quarter ending 
Mar. 31. Mild weather and average-to-good 
forage reduced the usual drain on hay and con- 
centrates. Livestock wintered well. Stock water 
adequate. A normal amount of snow on the 
high mountains gives promise of gocd summer. 
A considerable turnover of ranches continues, 
also quite a large volume of transfers of grazing 
privileges under section 7 of the range code. 

Reports indicate little or no reducticn in 
cattle numbers in the Colorado grazing districts. 
Reductions in breeding ewes approximate 6 to 8 
per cent. 

Approximately 200 head of surplus horses 
have been removed from the Colorado grazing 
districts during the past quarter as an aid in 
conserving feed. Big game in the grazing dis- 
tricts have ccme through the winter in good 
to excellent condition. 





the quarter. Canning horses s-ld for $15 to $25 
in the auction rings with the bulk claiming the 
lower figure. Work horses are selling in auc- 
tion rings at $45 to $85, with a few to $100; 
saddle horses $50 to $200; fancy colored un- 
broken horses $35 to $100; palominos $100 to 
$300; and ycung unbroken mares $15 to $35. 


NEVADA- CALIFORNIA (Nic W. Monte, 
Regional Grazier) 

Range throughout the seven districts greatly 
improved by an excessive amount of moisture 
in February. Desert ranges within the Mojave 
and Searchlight districts have been favored 
with a 3-5 inch snow. Desert forage was com- 
ing along exceptionally well prior to this pre- 
cipitation. Stcckmen are looking forward jubil- 
antly to an extra good spring, unless an un- 


usual amount of cold prohibits normal growth. 
California lambs have good growth at this time. 
Hay supplies have been adequate in most areas. 
is anticipated. 


A above-normal hay carry-over 





Don’t Let This Happen on Your Farm 


fkob 





“ ey ee 
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There is little the onlookers at this fire can do, aside from offering 
sympathy to the owner. The barn went up in smoke after a wind-blown spark 
landed on the flammable roof; inadequate rural fire-fighting equipment failed 
to check the roaring blaze. . .. A roof of sturdy, fire-resistant asphalt 
shingles, or similar protective covering, can prevent heavy property loss. 





IDAHO (K. P. Newman, Regional Grazier) 

Frequent rains and thawing weather have 
kept feedlots and lower ranges of Idaho rather 
wet, but the mild winter has been very favor- 
able for this type of operation. Late February 


storms added somewhat to the below normal 
sncw cover. 
Hay has been plentiful and there will be 


some carry-over. Cull onions mixed with hay 
and other feed have been introduced and used 
widely in some locations. 

A summary of advisory board recommenda- 
tions indicates that sheep have been reduced 
further and cattle increased slightly. Shed 
lambing operations are completed and favorable 
results are repcrted. 


MONTANA (R. E. Morgan, Regional Grazier) 

The winter for the first quarter has generally 
been very favorable in Montana region. In most 
areas cattle have wintered on the range. or 
winter pastures without supplemental feed, ex- 
cept to calves and older cows. The severe 
November snow in the southeast corner of the 
state melted dcwn, causing an ice condition 
that necessitated feeding. Cattle in that area 
are still being fed. 

In the mountainous areas in the south-central 
and southwestern part of the state cattle have 
grazed more this winter than usual. With the 
exception of the southeast, snowstorms have 
been followed by chinooks and the ranges have 
been open. 

Cattle prices have been holding up well. Only 
a few sales of stccker and feeder steers have 
been reported. Prices range from $11 to $13.50. 
For most of the quarter good steer calves have 
been quoted at $12 and $13. Stock cows the 
early part of March were qucted at $85 to 
$100 per head. 


Some activity in horses the latter part of 
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Extreme c-:ld in north-central Nevada greatly 
affected cattle and sheep but with recent warm 
weather and moisture a favorable outlook is 


ahead 

Livestock losses have been normal. Coyote 
control is still a major problem with sheep- 
men. Losses in certain areas have been re- 


ported as heavy. Fish and Wildlife Servicemen 
are trying out new methods cf control in the 
Elko District by the use of an airplane, with 
results that show good promise, especially in 
rugged territory. 

NEW MEXICO (E. R. Greenslet, Regional Grazier) 

L:vestock wintered well with less than normal 
supplemental feeding. Supplies of protein ade- 
quate in most districts. 

An exception to the generally 
condition is in the west-central 
state where rainfall has been subncrmal 
past two years. 

Stockwater reservoirs throughout the western 
half of the state have adequate supplies in 
storage. The situation in the eastern half, how- 
ever, is below present requirements 

Livestock sales are slow except in the west- 
central part where it has been necessary to cut 
down to meet the unsatisfactory range feed 
situation. On the other hand, the turn-over of 
ranch properties continued brisk during the 
winter, high prices having been received in the 
southern districts. 

Condition of sheep throughout the region is 
gcod and except for certain excessive losses due 
to predatory animals, losses have been kept to 
a minimum. 

CHACO DISTRICT, New Mexico (Harry W. Naylor, 
Regional Grazier) 

An exceptionally mild, open winter in the 
northwestern part of New Mexico has been a 
lifesaver to stock grazing on the open range 
without supplemental feed. 


go-d range 
part of the 
the 


At this time, Mar. 5, stock are in better-tha 
average c:ndition in spite of the fact that = 
year was very dry and winter feed looked very 
discouraging. Sufficient moisture has been 
ceived to keep the forage soft and furnish wae 
for the drier parts of the range. . 

Quite a demand for good feeder stock of qj 
kinds is indicated by inquiries, but no sales 
have been reported. Ranchers are taking ad. 
vantage of present favorable prices cf livestoc! 
to round out their operations by purchase of 
additional railroad and private land. ; 


OREGON (K. C. Ikeler, Regional Grazier) 
The Oregon grazing districts received ab- 
normally light snowfall until Feb. 1. After this 
date came considerable moisture, most of which 
ran cff the watersheds. While range lands are 
now wet, prospects are not good for a favorable 
grazing season. With below-average snow cover 
in the mountains, irrigation water will be short 
for the hay crop. Seasonal rains will be needej 
for bcth the range and the meadows, : 
The winter district advisory board meetings 
were characterized by requests for additional 
range surveys so that adjudication of the range 
might ‘be completed. Because of shortage of 
range riders, the districts have received many 
requests for the construction of drift fences. 
With a normal spring there should be encugh 
hay although the price is high. Lambing, thus 
far, is reported light. Plans made to shoot 
coyotes from an airplane around lambing bands 
of sheep. The bull and ram sales held each 
year in Oregon are placing better sires on the 
range. Permittees believe that good breeding 
pays at selling time. An increasing number of 
ranches is changing hands in the Oregon regicn 


UTAH (Chas. F. Mocre, Regional Grazier) 

A surprisingly agreeable winter has been 
enjoyed pv Ucan since the first of the year 
The snowfall was spotty, and several areas, 
notably in the south-central part of the state 
and in the Vernal section, are experiencing 
uiougnt conditions. Stock-watering facilities 
were the greatest problem. 

Mildness of the winter and unexpected ade- 
quacy cf the ranges have placed livestock in 
very good condition. Supplemental feeding has 
been at minimum. Stock will go into the spring 
in excellent shape. Minimum losses are re- 
ported from all sections. 

WYOMING (Milton W. Reid, Regional Grazier) 

Ranges throughout the region have had a 
real break during the past three months. Dur- 
ing the winter as a whole favcrable range feed 
and weather conditions prevailed, resulting in 
reduced operating expenses far below last win- 
ter for the greater portion of the operators. 
Spotty conditions exist along the entire eastern 
portion of the region. 

In general, both sheep and cattle have win- 
tered well up to this time with ample feed in 
sight to carry them through. Some shrinkage 
in the heavy snow areas, but it is not expected 
to result in heavy losses. 

At the regular February meeting of the 
Windriver District at Lander, Wyo. the advisory 
board reviewed the big game situation and 
passed a resoluticn favoring a three-month 
hunting season with a two-antelope bag limit 
to reduce the herd from the present estimated 
12,000 to %,500 head for that district. It was 
stated that the hunter harvest the past three 
years has been considerably below the natural 
increase of this species. 





RATE 


for cattle for 


FOREST FEE 

Forest grazing fees r 
1945 have been set at an average ol 
24.8 cents per head per month. This is 
based on an average price in 1944 of 
western beef cattle of $11.30 per cwt, 
which is 171 per cent of the base price 
of $6.62 at which the grazing fee was 
established at 14.5 cents. The average 


sheep fee will be 6.03 cents per month— 
134 per cent of the base fee of 4.5 cents. 







EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 35¢ EA. 


Complete with ect of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 

full Instructions, all for $4.00, pstpaid. ane 4 

and complete line of supplies. Write for free cata 
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Range Management 
Highlights 
By David F. Costello, 
Rocky Mountain Forest and 


Range Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





Dees 

The Towcomba Pasture Research Sta- 
tion in the Union of South Africa has 
determined that the common practice 
of burning the veld to destroy surplus 
vegetation, thorn bush and ticks is un- 
necessary if proper ranch management, 
including rotational grazing and hay- 
making, is applied. Mowing keeps the 
veld from becoming coarse and unpal- 
atable to livestock. 

* a * 

Grazing leases covering a period of 
21 years on unpatented land in Alberta, 
Canada, are granted by the department 
of lands and mines. A method of bas- 
ing the assessment for grazing lands on 
productivity is now under trial. 

* ® x 


A study of forage production at the 
Jornada experimental range in southern 
New Mexico reveals that if the area 
had been stocked on the basis of the 
average year’s forage crop (1,739 animal 
units), there would have been only 13 
years out of a 27-year period when the 
forage supply would have been sufficient 
to carry that number of livestock on the 
range. On the other hand, if the range 
had been stocked at 65 per cent of the 
average (1,130 animal units), 24 years 
of the 27-year period would have been 
a safe basis of stocking, and this would 
have provided reserve forage for some 
of the leaner years. 


* 


The tall grass prairie type once occu- 
pied an area of approximately 150,000 
square miles in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Only 
scattered remnants remain in this area, 
which is now an important corn and 
wheat producing region. 


The combined winter and summer 
weight gains of calves in the Nebraska 
Sandhills was considered most profitable 
where the ration, which included cotton- 
seed cake, was adjusted to produce 0.75 
to 1 pound of winter gain per head per 
day. These experimental results, ob- 
tained by the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion, also indicated little or no gain for 
calves wintered on prairie hay without 
a supplement. 

_ The general policy of the Forest Serv- 
lee was laid down by the secretary of 
agriculture in his letter to the forester 
dated Feb. 1, 1905, in which he stated 
that, “all land is to be devoted to its 
most productive use for the permanent 
good of the whole people, and not for 
the temporary benefit of individuals or 
companies.” Multiple land use has been 
a byword of foresters for years; the pol- 
icy has been to fit the several land 
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uses together—tree production, livestock 
grazing, game management, watershed 
protection and recreation. 


* 


The estimated market value _ per 
hundredweight of three lots of steers 
grazed on the Central Plains experi- 
mental range in northeastern Colorado 
to determine the effects of summer sup- 
plements fed on short-grass range were 
as follows: mineral mixture, $12.85; cot- 


tonseed cake, $12.50; no supplement, 
$12.35. 
Vegetation recovery on abandoned 


fields in the ponderosa pine zone in 
Colorado begins with an annual weed 
stage lasting from one to three years 
and is followed by a perennial weed 
stage which is conspicuous for two to 
seven years. The third stage consists 
of an early phase containing sleepygrass 
and wheatgrass as dominants which may 
last from five to 10 years and is fol- 
lowed by a late phase characterized by 
sleepygrass and blue grama which gives 
way to the final stage consisting largely 
of Arizona fescue and mountain muhly. 


Many western range plants which fur- 
nish valuable forage on the range were 
first discovered by John C. Fremont 


(1815-90) when his party made its ex- 
ploration across the American continent 
beyond the Mississippi. 


* * 


Approximately 90,000 common names 
for plants and plant products are listed 
in the second edition of “Standardized 
Plant Names.” The list includes the 
names of about 500 general and 1,900 
species and varieties of the more im- 
portant range plants. These names are 
accepted as official by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and by many 
private societies, 


Goats are used occasionally in Cali- 
fornia to keep down sprouts of interior 
live oak after cutting or burning has 
removed the original plants. Some areas 
require as many as three goats to the 
acre the year round. Eventually the 
vegetation changes from a browse cover 
to one of grass. 


* * 


Grasses are distinguished from all 
other leaf-bearing plants in that a blade 
which has been grazed can resume its 
growth until it has regained most of 
its former size. Growth in grasses oc- 
curs at the base of the blade and hence 
removal by grazing does not result in 
death of the leaf. 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 


write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 














ADULT CATTLE VACCINATION 

Biological supply houses may now recommend brucellosis vaccine for adult 
animals as well as calves, the Department of Agriculture announces. But vac- 
cination of adult cattle is not recommended when the animals are to be sold 
subject to a blood test nor when future control of the herd is to be based on 
elimination of reactors to the customary blood test, or in lightly infected herds 
where the disease has been inactive. The announcement provides that licensees 
may recommend vaccine for bovines over four months of age if not more than 
four months in pregnancy and if use of the vaccine is not prohibited by the 
state. Purpose of limiting its use in animals advanced in pregnancy is to pre- 
vent possible adverse effect of the vaccine on the unborn calf. 
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A new book which should interest 
lovers of the western outdoors is called 
“Pony Trails in Wyoming,” by J. K. 
Rollinson. 

¥- 

A mimeograph, “Killing Trees, Stumps 
and Brush, Including Poison Oak,” is 
obtainable without charge from the agri- 
cultural extension service, University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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The above illustration is from a leaf- 
let, “Is Your Electric Fence Safe?”, 
printed by the National Safety Council. 
First of the electric fence safety rules is 
“Do not use homemade electric fence 
controllers.”” The council has made the 
leaflet available at 50 cents a hundred. 
Address 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


oi 


The Studebaker Corporation has re- 
leased the 1945 edition of its “Main- 
tenance Information for the Delivery 
Truck Operator.” 

Another book containing many useful 
hints is B. F. Goodrich Company’s 1945 
Farmer’s Handbook and Almanac. 

The Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New Center Bldg., Detroit 
2, Mich., is the source of ‘Automobile 
Facts and Figures.” 

Standard Oil (Calif.) has published 
two free booklets which offer the illus- 
trated, step-by-step procedure for proper 
adjustment of wheel bearings. These 
are: “How to Service Wheel Bearings— 
Passenger Cars and Light Trucks,” and 


“How to Service Wheel Bearings— 
Heavy-Duty Trucks and Trailers.” 
* * * 


In leaflet No. 282, the Horse and Mule 
Association of America publishes an 
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article by Roy Curtis, who counsels, 
“Don’t sell the farm horse short!” Mr. 
Curtis asserts after 21 years of experi- 
ence in farming with horses and as a 
result of close observation, he believes 
unqualifiedly that 100 per cent mechan- 
ization of farms is not possible. Chief 
basis for his contention is that there are, 
and always will be, farm jobs that 
absolutely cannot be done with a tractor. 
He cites also the advantages of the many 
kinds and sizes of horses available for 
ready adaptability to the various kinds 
of work to be done. 


“Man and the Soil” is a discussion of 
soil conservation in popular vein for 
readers who have no technical knowl- 
edge of the subject. The author in his 


Harding County Livestock Association an- 
nounces its annual purebred Hereford Bull sale 
May 19, Buffalo, S. D. Forty bulls will be offered. 


HEREFORD— No Av. Top 
Crawford breeders, Neb..... 50 $ 475 -$ 1,550 
Sheridan Asso., Wyo......... 70 498 2,800 
Billings sale, Mont............. 218 236 1,325 
Tri-State breeders, N. M... 82 316 1,200 
Breeders’ Assn., Ark......... 89 488 3,150 
N. W. Neb. Assn., Neb....... 67 470 3,125 
ANGUS— 

National sale, Chicago...... 249 1,094 10,000 
POLLED HEREFORD— 

Pac. Coast Natl. sale, Cal... 75 889 16,750 
SHORTHORN— 

Inland Empire breeders, 

TN or ase 67 331 900 
Interstate Breeders, Ia..... ...... 290 925 
Union Stk. Yds., Omaha.... 64 202 , 710 
POLLED SHORTHORN— 

Union Stk. Yds. Omaha.... 95 203 1,000 





LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 


February 2-Mc. Total 
RECEIPTS— 1945 1944 1945 1944 
ROUERO soeyc'U2 der iutecm nes 1,561 1,347 3,400 2,892 
OWES sosccceccteeccensezes 390 375 923 794 
ROOMS is sheds eco ca canine 2,013 4,769 5,374 10,048 
Sheep and Lambs.... 1,643 1,587 3,941 3,597 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
MORAR eich oo ceenc 188 169 405 376 
CHIVOS cease ce 22 28 51 58 
EIS oho atlases 44 63 9G 124 
Sheep and Lambs..... 115 142 308 317 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


COANE aos neon cyscedbeenins 1,149 1,043 2,433 2,184 
Calves ........... sostesanis 442 441 1,002 909 
TIOGS ...-2.-.02.---c-0--...-- 0,200 7,080 8,566 15,219 
f4een and Lambs 1.5690 1,501 3,633 3,434 


96 pages stresses particularly the socig 
aspects of conservation. The book ; 
free. Write to International Harveste, 
Co., 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
Ill. 


FROZEN FOOD FUTURE 


It is the opinion of Chester A. Beings 
recently named manager of the frozep 
foods division of Hygrade Food Prog. 
ucts Corp., New York City, that the 
public will continue to welcome ready. 
to-heat-and-eat frozen foods, many of 
which will incorporate ingredients not 
readily obtainable throughout the year, 
Mr. Beins believes consumers will find 
such easily prepared food more and 
more acceptable in the post-war years, 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
1945 1945 1944 Av. 
Frozen Beef...... 124,356 107,118 268,934 126,938 
Cured Beef........ 8,374 8,975 10,720 14154 
Total Pork ..... 369,654 407,202 792.113 695,736 
Lamb, Mutton... 16,433 18,258 32,251 13.811 
Lard and Rend. 
Pork Fat........ 68,136 81,494 361,508 254,719 
Total Poultry...184,152 215,532 220,863 161,953 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 





New York New York 

Mar. 15,1945 Mar. 1, 1944 
Steer and Heifer—Ch. $21.50-22.50 $21.59-22.25* 
Steer and Heifer—Gd. 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25* 
Cow—Commercial ...... 18.50-19.50 18.50-19.25 
Veal—Choicg.............. 21.50-22.50 21.50-22.25 
Veal—Grod.................- 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
Lamb—Choice ............ 26.00-27.00 26.00-26.75 
Lamb—Good..............-. 24.50-25.50 24.50-25.25 
Ewe—Good................-- 13.25-14.25 13.25-14.00 
Ewe—Commercial .....- 12.00-13.00 12.00-12.75 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ib... 25.25-26.25 24.50-26.00 

*Steer. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 16, 1945 Mar. 15, 1944 


Steers—choice............ $16.00-17.59 $15.25-17.00 
Steers—Good ............ 14.75-16.50 14.25-16.25 
Steers—Medium............ 12.25-15.50 12.25-14.50 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch......... 15.25-16.50 13.75-15.50 
Calves—Good-Choice.. 12.75-13.75 11.00-13.50 
F. &/S.Steers—-Gd,-Ch. 12.75-14.50 12.25-14.00 
F.&S. Steers—Cm.-Md. 10.00-12.75 10.00-12.25 
Hogs—-(200-240 lbs.) 14.75 only 14.10-14.35 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ........ 16.60-16.85 16.00-16.25 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 9.25-10.00 8.50- 9.00 





ALL CATTLE: NUMBER ON FARMS, UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 1,1867-1945 
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*COWS AND HEIFERS 2 YEARS OLD AND OVER KEPT FOR MILK 
DATA FOR 1945 ARE PRELIMINARY 
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lew York 

ar. 1, 1944 
1.59-22.25* 
'0.50-21.25* 
8.50-19.25 
1.50-22.25 
0.50-21.25 
6.00-26.75 
4.50-25.25 
3.25-14.00 
2.00-12.75 
4.50-26.00 





















RICES 


ar. 15, 1944 
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The mernories of Manford Cartwright, pioneer 
Arizonan, gO back a long way to the time 
when he located his present ranch in the Cave 
Creek country north of Phoenix in 1882, after 
the Indians had left. Mr. Cartwright never 
missed a roundup until about five years ago, 
when he was hospitalized after an unco-opera- 
tive horse threw him. He recalls that in the 
days ‘way back there, there were no fences and 
the country was ‘full of tumbleweeds.” On a 
windy day, he says, ‘‘those weeds would start 
to rcll and the steers would start to run. They 
had many a stampede and the steers were scat- 
tered all over the desert.’’—Arizona News Letter. 


John Boyd Cramsie, Australian meat indus- 
try authority whose interest in livestock ac- 
tivities spanned many of the 73 years of his 
life, passed away recently. Mr. Cramsie will 
be long remembered in this country because 
of his unfailing friendliness for the American 
cattleman. In his own country he was active 
in every phase of the meat and livestock in- 
dustry; he took a vital part in investigations 
outside his own nation, making personal ex- 
peditions to North and South America, where 
he met the many friends with whom he main- 
tained a correspondence to the end. 


John J. Hayes, for over 40 years associ- 
ated with the meat industry—most recently 
as a traveling inspector for the federal meat 
inspection division—is retiring at the age of 
64. First plans call for a Montana vacation. 


Fred Gill of Litchfield, Ariz., has pulled down 
the highest price ever paid for beef on the 
Pacific Coast, according to exchanges. A load 


of Hereford steers which he sold to Cornelius 
Packing Co., brought $18 per cwt. 


We're reaching into the Arizona News Letter 
again for this little item abcut Ensign Charles 
Fowler, now serving on Guam: In the navy 
since 1942, Ensign Fowler writes, ‘“‘Have now 
decided that after this is over I am going to 
set up a ranchers’ supply business ... every- 
thing for the rancher, from horseshce nails to 
a windmill.’’ And: ‘Feed is belly high here on 
— no cattle. The Japs barbecued them 
all.” 


John G. Hill, a roving sheep shearer who 
made his fortune in Bakersfield (Calif.) real 
estate, is dead in Vancouver at the age of 72. 
Close friends state he had planned to return 
to his native Tasmania when the war ended. 


The Painter Hereford Company of Rcggen, 
Colo., bought 17 females and 4 bulls in the 
National Angus sale and show March 1-2 at 
Chicago. The purchase is indicative of a rising 
western interest in the Aberdeen-Angus breed. 





Two radio programs on meat—both worth 
listening tc—are the American Meat Institute’s 
“The Life of Riley,’’ starring William Bendix, 
and Swift’s ‘‘The Breakfast Club,”” with Don Mc- 
Neill taking the lead. 

Joseph Muir has been named extension animal 
husbandman at Washington State College to 
succeed Walter Tolman, who resigned scme 
months ago to accept a position with the Inland 
Empire Pea Growers’ Association and who also 
was secretary of the Washington State Cattle 
Association. Mr. Muir has been county agent in 
Garfield County, Utah, fcr the past nine years. 





Death came recently to William W. Cowdrey, 
83, who operated several ranches in Boulder 
County, Colo. He came to Colorado 66 years ago 
from Wisconsin. 


Fred Winn, recently retired after many years 
as supervisor of the Coronado National Forest, 
died suddenly in Tucson, Ariz., at the age of 65. 


S/Sgt. James L. Stevenson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Stevenson of Hereford, Ariz., and 
a life-long resident of Ccchise County, has died 
in action in the Philippines. 





Tomorrow’s Beefsteaks 


Scientists are forecasting a utopian 
beefsteak for postwar consumers. Ten- 
der, juicy and flavorful, its fat, they say, 
will be creamy rather than pure white, 
and will be “marbled” throughout the 
lean part which will, in turn, incline 
toward a cherry red color. Cuts will 
have less bone in proportion to meat 
and the nutritive value of the steak 
will be higher. 

Since the scientists find tenderness 
to be a family characteristic, the 
steaks will come Sia 
from a line of | 
cattle bred for | 


meat tender- 
ness. Because 
rapid growth is | 
economical of | 
feed, also, the 
steak will be 
that of rela- 
tively young, 
healthy animals. 
Further assurance of tenderness will 
arise from proper treatment in correct 
length of ripening time and subsequent 
freezing; all of these processes insure 
tenderness in the final product. 
_ More beef is likely to be grass-fed 
in the future, as pasture feeding is eco- 
nomical for the producer and adds to 
the nutritive value of the meat. A last 


4 will include proper cooking meth- 
ods, 
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Tire Tip 

According to disclosures made by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., it is well to remem- 
ber that there is a difference in the 
size of tires after recapping so that 
tires with the same amount of tread 
may vary by as much as 2 to 3 inches 
in circumference. Care should there- 
fore be taken in matching recapped dual 
tires, as those which are not matched 
do not turn over at the same rate. 





Pre-Sale Wool Pointers 


Recent releases issued by the WFA 
and the extension service of Oregon 
State College deal with hints on the 
careful preparation of wool for market: 


1. Keep fleeces clean by shearing on clean 
floors, preferably slated. 


2. Use branding paint as sparingly as pos- 
sible. 


3. Tie each fleece securely with paper twine 
with flesh end of the staple showing and with 
as much cf the shoulder and side wool on the 
outside as possible. (Wool tied with binder 
twine is discounted 10 cents per pound.) 


4. Remove all tags and stained pieces from 
the fleeces and pack with sweepings in a 
separate bag. Also pack all black wool separ- 
ately. 

5. Pack separately wools containing burs, fox- 
tail or other vegetable defects as they can 
lower total value up to 3 cents a pound. 

6. Pack ewe, yearling and ram fleeces sep- 
arately and request separate appraisals on each. 

7. Dry wet fleeces before packing to avoid 
mold, stains and weakened fibers. 


8. Mark every bag in the clip, to indicate 
contents plainly. 
















COVER PICTURE 


This month’s picture of all that a cow 
wants—grass and water—is one of C. J. 


| Belden’s shots. 


UNION-MADE cow BOY 


Only 
C6 ins 
These Fealiuhes, 





Sanforized- 

Shrunk! 

* 11% oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO.., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 


en ae Trenton. N. J. 





CATTLEMEN'S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to handle ... measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 1% pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red pressboard 
covers, 


Records provided for in 
the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash reeeipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end-of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado... Price $2.50 
























































































Gam SEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG Gem 





Fresh Vegetables from 
Your Own Garden This Year 


When you plant GOLD SEAL SEEDS 
you get exactly the same quality as 
used by professional growers. 

Big, New Catalog Free | 
WESTERN SEED CO.DENVER | 
ee ae 
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~ FOR SALE: 9,000-ACRE RANCH 


Cherry County, Nebraska, ranch with federal 
grazing permit for 950 cows. Also other good 
ranches. Art Buchfinck, Box 328, Alliance, Neb. | 


NEVADA AND 


CALIFORNIA RANCH ES 


Wouldn’t you go for a well-stocked Nevada 
outfit, gaining advantages of the Nevada tax 
laws, and wherein you can still invest on the 
safe basis of $50 per animal unit for the 
property fully equipped, and another $50-$60 
in the animal unit itself? Have spreads 
available from 750-800 head capacity up to 
the larger sizes. Write fully as to preferred 
location and sized outfit wanted. H. M. Rice, 
Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 





| 











WANTED to hear from owner of farm or unim- 
proved land fcr sale. Wm. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wis. 





UNIVERSAL STOCKMAN’S TOOLS 


Dandy 8-Piece Set: CEETEE Pliers, Waterpump 
Pliers, Masterratchet Pipe Wrench, Needlenose | 
Pliers, Crescent Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Claw | 
or Peen Hammer. Plastic Screwdriver, $14.85. | 
Immediate Shipment. Over night by Air to any- | 
where—USA. Remit with order. Price list, Or- 
der Blank Free. We have it—Can get it—Or 
it isn’t made. 
UNIVERSAL TOOL COMPANY 

1527 Grand ACP Kansas City, Missouri 





Best turfed ranch in eastern Arizona; capac- | 
ity 1,000 cattle, 500 acres irrigated from spring 
on ranch. $75,000. Also a fine 20,000-acre east 
New Mexico ranch with half deeded at $6.50, a 
500 head capacity southwest N. M. ranch and 
a well improved small northeast Wyoming | 
ranch. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. | 


CENTRAL IDAHO COW OUTFIT: 240, 200 and | 
160 acres wild hay ranches and 710-acre grain | 
and tame hay ranch, with first water rights | 
for all. Machinery, horses, improvements— | 
everything. Taylor grazing right included. To be | 
sold as unit. Stocked with excellent quality | 
Hereford cattle. For particulars, write Joseph | 
Rodgers, Owner, Challis, Idaho. 








WANTED a good reliable, experienced live- 
stock man who understands the raising, feeding | 
and fattening of Hereford or Angus commer- | 
cial beef stock for the market. State experience 
and salary received. Answer O. G. S., 157) 
Robsart Place, Kenilworth, Illinois. | 








Interested in buying or leasing cattle ranch. | 
Wild hay meadow preferred. Box 45, American 
Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 













TEAR CT Ey: 
Aon STOCKMENS SUPPLIES 
Wee: Saddles Harness .Bridles, 


Belts. Chaps.Hats.Boots 
FRED MUELLER*"< 












F400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 









BRITAIN'S CATTLE INCREASE 


Britain normally depends on imports 
for two-thirds of her food. This has 
been cut to one-third by rationing and 
greater home production. Cattle in the 
United Kingdom in 1944 numbered 9,- 
546,000; in 1939, 8,872,000. Sheep pop- 
ulation dropped from 26,887,000 in 1939 
to 20,340,000 in 1944; pigs from 4,394,- 
000 in 1989 to 1,875,000 in 1944. A note 
appended to these statistics says, “Cat- 
tle for meat reduced continuously but 
increased only for milk. British sheep 
and pigs were entirely for meat and 
have been more seriously cut down.” 


































A SERVICEMAN WRITES 
FROM OVERSEAS 


Just a few lines to you folks in 
which I want to thank you for send- 
ing me the Propucer. The last issue 
received was August, 1944. I have 
read and reread it over and over 
again. The cover page really made 
me lonesome for home folks and the 
sight of men working a good herd of 
fine Hereford cattle— something 1 
have not seen in Italy. They have a 
breed of cattle here that is white in 
color, very heavy-horned—a large, 
horsy type of cattle, rawboned. Have 
seen some bulls that would measure 
6 feet from the ground to top of their 
crops. They are used for draft pur- 
poses. I do not know the name of 
this breed, but they remind me of pic- 
tures I’ve seen of Hungarian cattle, 
raised on the plains of the Danube 
River. I liked the articles “Cattle- 
man’s Biography”; would like to read 
more of them. Also the range experi- 
ment station reports. With this I 
would like to see a list of new pub- 
lications—bulletins, books, ete., of in- 
terest to cattlemen. Story of the 
Markets, by H. W. French, and arti- 
cles by David I. Day are always well 
worth reading. It would be fine to 
have another Mr. Day covering the 
western states. Tobe frank, I think 
it is a great paper from cover to 
cover, and having moved around so 
much the past few months and 
changed addresses so much, I’m look- 
ing forward to having the issues I’ve 
missed catch up with me. Hope the 
New Year brings you all happiness 
and prosperity—S/SGT. CHESTER G. 
COFFEE, Overseas. 

(Thank you, Sergeant ... As space 
limitations permit, we try to keep 
our readers posted on pertinent and 
timely additions to the rancher’s book- 
shelves. It is good to know that they 
are interesting even though you are 
temporarily away from the “home 
place.” —Ed.) 


In the opinion of E. H. Teagarden, 
Kansas State College extension service 
agent, probably 1,000,000 head of cattle 


in southwestern Kansas have been 
treated for cattle grubs within the past 
two or three months. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


we are getting good results feeding jt 
—C. W. CLYMER, Osage County, Okla 
* ok * 

We have had a nice open winter; very 
little moisture, but cattle have wintered 
well.—E. C. WILLIAMS, Socorro County, 
N. M. 

* * * 

The stock is in good condition. Winter 
has been long with lots of snow, but 
not so cold. Looks like a good grag 
year.— JOHN W. DALey, Natrona County, 
Wyo. 

i * ” 

We have had a fine winter for stock 
and most of it is in good shape. The 
help situation is pretty tight here. If 
they take many more boys, they will 
have to cut down on production. Like 
your magazine fine—Ross STINNETn, 
Platte County, Wyo. 


FROM WYOMING 

Everybody in the Lost Cabin and Bad- 
water Country has wintered fine and 
we hope the usual bad equinox won't 
be too sever on stock. Only cattle are 
raised here any more, plus a few horses 
for ranch use. Hardly any sheep nov, 
as labor is too scarce to handle them at 
any time. Good luck to you and all the 
stockmen. We hope the war ends soon 
and the boys come home safely.—ERNEsT 
BOSTELMAN, Fremont County, Wyo. 


MEMBERSHIP BOOSTER 


I am sending you the names of some 
of my neighbors who are in the stock 
business; perhaps some or all may al- 
ready belong to the association. While 
they are my nearest neighbors, I see 
them but seldom. . . . We have had a 
very dry and rather mild winter here. 
All livestock in good shape. Very little 
feeding has been done. Pastures and 
ranges have been open all winter. Our 
post offices in this vicinity have been 
discontinued of recent years.—H. A. 
SHANK, Moffat County, Colo. 


DDT as an Insecticide 


Tests conducted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
have included one to appraise the merits 
of DDT as a flyspray for cattle. Re 
sults of a trial carried out on range 
cattle in Texas during the summer of 
1943 show effective use of a spray con- 
taining 5 per cent DDT; 10 per cent 
sesame oil; 20 per cent trichortrifluoroe- 
thane, and 65 per cent methyl chloride. 
The experiment is described in the 
Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association for March. The 
spray is being tested for horse and 
poultry pests also. 

It is to be noted that producers of 
DDT are now permitted to make direct 
distribution of limited amounts for agtl 
cultural and other civilian experimenta- 
tion, according to WPB. Direct military 
uses had previously taken the entire 


supply. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Blackleg pretation 


One small dose of FRANKLIN 
concentrated culture Blackleg 
Bacterin sets up a practical 
immunity. Vaccinate early and 
forget about Blackleg. 


10c adose—less in quantities. 


Double Value 


Many sections need immunity 
against Malignant Edema as 
well as Blackleg. Use FRANK- 
LIN Clostridium Chauvei Sep- 
ticus Bacterin which safeguards 
from both infections in one shot. 


10c a dose—less in quantities. 


All Stock Owners Need This! 
Tc a | . ) Handy reference on 


control of diseases 
and parasites. Free! 
Ask Local Dealer or 
|| write nearest office. 


| wo AND SUPPLIES f 





Pr Rane 
Products 


Provide Stockmen with That 


Ounce of Prevention 
Which the Old Proverb Says 


Is Better Than 
a Pound of Cure 


IMMUNIZING 


is the safe, inexpensive way of 
dealing with many livestock dis- 
ease hazards, 


Vaccines bearing the FRANK- 
LIN label are all subjected to the 
most exacting tests to insure their 
uniform dependability both as to 
purity and to potency. 


Alert stockmen prevent many 
losses of stock by using the right 
FRANKLIN vaccine at the right 


time. 


For help in these important 
matters consult with the local 
FRANKLIN Dealer, or refer 
to the FRANKLIN Catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum COMPANY 
OENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH i 
WICHUA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


CALGARY 
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DAY OOLLAKS- 





= Y DAD used to always say: 
‘Never let a dollar loaf! | 
Make it earn some interest!’ 


“That’s easy now because we 
can buy War Bonds and get back 
at maturity four dollars for every 
three we put in. 


“Besides, I get a kick out of 
buying War Bonds. I can’t get my 
hands on any Japs or Nazis, but 
I figure I can help one of our boys 
do the job for me.” 


WAR BONDS GIVE YOU... 


4 A part in maintaining the 
best-equipped Army and 
Navy in the world! 


2 A way to help prevent in- 
flation . . . to avoid “run- 
away” prices on things you 
have to buy. 


3 Generous return... every 
$3 you put in “E” bonds 
brings you back $4 in 10 
years. 


4 A secure future for your 
family, and improvements 
for your farm. 


5 The safest investment of 
all... safe in principal, safe 
in return, safe from fire, 
from loss, from theft! 





Never give a dollar a day off — BUY BONDS! | 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 
—prepared under auspices of Treasury Depart- | 

ment and War Advertising Council 


To THE 
EDITOR 


BIG GAME PROBLEM 

(The PRopucer is pleased to publish 
the following letter, written after Miss 
Utter read the article “Range Stock- 
Big Game Relationship” in the April 
issue. Following it, we reproduce also a 
letter received by Miss Utter from the 
Department of Agriculture.—Eb.) 


ARMERS HAVE PROBLEMS IN 

dealing with game birds and ani- 
mals practically everywhere, but there 
are open seasons on most things and 
only migratory birds and big game 
travel far enough to be a menace to 
stock by carrying diseases new to the 
region or by making those present diffi- 
cult to control. 


Nebraska has not had an open season 
on deer and antelope and they have got- 
ten so thick in the localities where 
they thrive that the damage to the feed 
is enormous, but that is not the worst. 
They travel over several ranges a day— 
sometimes many miles—and take with 
them whatever stock troubles happen to 
be current. 

Last November I began feeding some 
corn fodder to the milk cows about a 
week before I fed some to the range 
herd. It was storming and I had to 
move the fodder to save it from the 
deer even if .it was wet to work. I 
noticed that there were some bloody 
deer droppings on it but thought it 
was a deer someone had shot and did 
not realize it was some form of bloody 
dysentery. I did not get to save the 
rest of my feed and spent the next two 
months in a nightmare of illness and 
sick cattle. The cattle were fed the 
fodder only once and only a little as I 
came through the bunch. We got the 
disease from the milk cows but as it 
did not kill anything older than a year- 
ling we were able to keep out of the 
funeral parlors. 


The cattle seem well now and for the most 
part there seem to be no after-effects, but I 
do have two that are unable to hear. It took 
a great deal of feed to get the cattle fat again. 

The deer are so thick here that one must 
have a fence over eight feet high to save his 
garden. I have slept in ours for the past 
three years. 

Since this effects only a small part of the 
state, it is difficult to get any recognition 
of the trouble from authorities.—Eileen D .Utter, 
Andrews, Neb. (Dated Apr. 6. 1945) 

* e * 


Your letter of Feb. 15, addressed to Science 
Service, has been referred to this office for at- 


tention regarding the diseases of deer and 
their communicability to livestock. 
Deer are susceptible to most, if not all, of 


the common diseases of cattle. In this country 
the most important infectious diseases in wihch 
deer may play a part in perpetuating infection 
are foot-and-mouth disease, tick fever, and 
anaplasmosis. 

Deer have not been shown to be carriers 
of silvatic plague or black death. 

From the information furnished in your let- 
ter, we are unable to make a diagnosis of the 
disease which caused heavy losses in your live- 
stock. It is suggested that you communicate 
with the chief of your state bureau of animal 
industry, requesting an opinion on the cause of 
the affection—H. W. Schoening, in charge, 

pathological division, USDA. 


SCATTERED REPORTS 


Lots of snow the past three weeks, }} 
really soaked in, so we ought to have 4 
good spring for crops. Fall wheat jg 
looking swell. Hope this wet weather js 
over by lambing season, since we can 
get help. We get a lot of good out of 
your magazine.— RICHARD F. Dvvau, 
Laramie County, Wyo. 


* * * 


Stock is looking fine. Have had g 
very good winter, but we were short of 
snow in the mountains for irrigation, 
Had plenty of grass and hay in this 
section, and the grass is beginning to 
show up (Mar. 28).—JEsSsE S. Ruiptey, 
Johnson County, Wyo. 

* * * 


We are having a second winter here 
in Jackson County (Mar. 29). Up to the 
last week in February we had a very 
nice winter, but since then we have iad 
rain and snow. We are still feeding. 
It is too wet to mark and brand.—Roy 
STANLEY, Jackson County, Wyo. 

* * * 


Had a very nice winter and livestock 
is in good shape. No one had to feed 
much hay. A snow on Mar. 16 which 
should help start the early grass as 
there was no run-off when it melted— 
JOHN VAN HERWYNEN, Weston County, 
Wyo. 

* * * 

It was a good winter with not much 
snow and not cold. Stock wintered well. 
Maybe we will get a wet spring.— 
LEON H. BairRD, Washakie County, Wyo. 

* * x 

Have had an exceptionally warm win- 
ter. Livestock is in good condition. | 
think we are going to have plenty of 
water for irrigation purposes.—Rae H. 
DIAMOND, Lincoln County, Wyo. 

* * * 

Average winter but late spring. Grass 
has not started yet. Stock is in fair con- 
dition.—W. J. Switzer, Sheridan County, 
Wyo. 
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New Phase 


PRESIDENT of the United States has died in 
office and a nation at war has paused in respect 
fore facing forward again under a new leader. 

It is natural that a man possessed of such posi- 
we qualities as the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
hould attract a generous share of turbulent criticism 
ind ardent championship; but, undeniably, among 
| the people of the world, his going at this time has 
eft a gap. 

With Mr. Roosevelt’s death, the new president, 
larry S. Truman of Missouri, has been thrown into 
ne of the greatest, toughest jobs that exists today. 
fo the office he will bring a farm-fostered sincerity 
nd a genuine humility. Mr. Truman has the con- 
dence of those who know him, both through per- 
mal acquaintance and through familiarity with his 
ublic life, most particularly as head of the senatorial 
nvestigating committee which bore his name before 
e became vice-president. It is anticipated that he 
vill surround himself with strong and competent 
sides in their own right—not because he will be un- 
able to, or undesirious of, keeping a strong personal 
finger on the country’s pulse, but rather because he 
sees well the advantages he may gain from delegat- 
ing portions of his ponderous new task to able assist- 
ants. It is fairly certain that the authority of run- 
ing the affairs of a great nation will now be more 
ually divided again between the chief executive and 
the Congress. The Truman leadership may be a 
quieter, less colorful one, but it should not be any 
the less a capable and admirable one. 

To the man stepping into the White House, we 
say, “Good luck!” 


———_ 
Heavier Cattle Slaughter 


PROGRAM submitted late in March by the Cattle 

and Beef Industry Committee to Washington 
‘gencies interested in meat production expresses the 
pinion that there is only one way in which meat 
roduction can be sharply expanded in the near 
ture. That is, for the Office of Price Administra- 
on to realize that production is fully as important 
; the war emergency as holding the line on prices. 
‘rinted elsewhere in this issue, the program of this 
‘mmittee, of which American National President 
4. D. Brownfield is chairman, in this respect reiter- 
ales what that association and other interested 
stoups have repeatedly recommended. The chaotic 
heat situation today is largely the result of the rigid 
bolicy of price control blindly insisted upon by OPA 
lespite repeated warnings by the industry that it 
vould stifle production. 
: Even though the volume of beef production has 
een greater than ever before recorded in this coun- 
tty, we have fallen short of what we might have pro- 
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duced, as attested by the millions of calves that went 
to slaughter last fall. With near-record numbers 
of cattle and surplus feed now on hand, this year we 
should substantially exceed last year’s record. Phys- 
ical conditions are excellent in most sections of the 
country. But maximum production, even with favor- 
able conditions, cannot be secured without a change 
in policy on the part of OPA. 

We have several times in these columns referred 
to the need for duplicating or exceeding last year’s 
fine performance on the part of the western range 
cattle producer, not only in marketing more than ever 
before, but in so distributing shipments as to avoid 
glutted markets. There were times last year when 
the markets were so near the point of oversupply 
that even a slight further increase in the run might 
have been disastrous. But the early predictions of 
glutted markets did not become a reality. This year 
conditions are more favorable to heavy marketing of 
cattle because of the much lighter hog supply in 
prospect; a greater proportion of the packinghouse 
facilities can be devoted to beef operations. 

We are conscious of the fact that some of those 
who marketed early last year felt they were being 
discriminated against in price and that they would 
have been better off if they had delayed their ship- 
ments. It should be remembered, however, that if 
this had been done and the course of marketing had 
followed its usual pattern, almost inevitably under 
the conditions cited above we would have reached the 
breaking point and the later market would have suf- 
fered accordingly. 

Again we believe that it will be for the best in- 
terest of the industry as a whole if every shipper 
who is in a position to do so will plan his operations 
to distribute marketings over as wide a period as 
possible. Even if the German war should end in the 
next few weeks, there is no indication that the de- 
mand for beef will be materially reduced thereby. 
Instead, it would appear that the demand for meat 
this year will far exceed any supply which may be 
offered, but demand under present conditions is only 
one factor in the successful marketing of our product. 
The problem of distribution, with railroads and trucks 
suffering from deferred maintenance and an overload 
of all kinds of war materials, is becoming increasingly 
important. Only by so distributing shipments that 
the transportation and the packinghouse facilities can 
both operate at or near capacity without overload 
can we get to market this summer and fall the num- 
ber of cattle that are badly needed by the armed 
forces and civilians. There must also be a fuller use 
of the feedlots to help handle the run from the range. 
It is not enough that slaughter of grass-fat cattle 
should be sharply increased. It is necessary also that 
as many cattle as possible should go to the feedlots. 
That, too, will help to distribute the runs over a 
much longer period than would otherwise be possible 
and in the process add substantially both to the qual- 
ity and to the tonnage of the finished product. 


A Fair Margin _ possible production of that commodity. Hold 
e line in price, was the cry; let production take 
HE changes in meat price and production regula- care of itself. The government used subsidies fo 
tions that Washington officials are now consider- this purpose and the subsidies did hold prices dow 
ing have as their prime purpose an immediate in- except where they created black markets. Under. 
crease in production of meat, which has suddenly finished cattle kept going to the killing floors. Noy 
(but as forecast by many in close touch with the in- that more beef is needed, the government cannot 
dustry) taken a turn for the worse. Such increased expect that more of the same kind of schemes ywijj 
production cannot be had in pork, because the breed- hold prices, subdue black market operators and bring 
ing and finishing of hogs will take a year, nor in forth additional beef. 
lamb or mutton, because sheep numbers have de- Some of the suggestions made may be all right 
creased sharply. It must come, if it is to come at as far as they go. Widening the margin for legit. 
all, in beef, since there is a large number of cattle imate packers may take care of their troubles and a 
and calves that are thin and unfinished. They could bigger police force (another suggestion) may stop 
be fattened and finished. some of the black markets, but all this will not pro- 
In the discussions in Washington many new duce more beef. A fair margin for the producers js 
schemes have been suggested for the good of the needed for that. Proof that he has not had such a 
beef industry, such as reopening and control by gov- margin is seen in the shrinking slaughter-weight 
ernment of closed packing plants and particularly figures. Further proof is given to Washington offi- 
greater margins for hard pressed packers. Nothing cials in cost figures on production and feeding of | Cattle : 
has been offered in the way of adjustments in beef cattle. The figures, submitted by the Cattle and Beef 
ceilings that would make it possible to feed out the Industry Committee, show losses in both operations, | the foll 





cattle and calves. Subsidies paid to packers have not The output of beef, as great as it already is, oy = 

helped. The producers’ and feeders’ margin is the should be increased. The new slogan should be, } yy ad 
forgotten factor. Nothing less than maximum production will suffice. | the tra 

When OPA made its original regulation setting To get that maximum production, make a fair margin | by pur 
prices of beef it was not much interested in the big- for the producer and feeder possible. rosa lg 
StOCK. 
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anxious 

LE RAISI N UTA a 

were m 

| conditi 

HILE THE AREA NOW EM- By VIRGIL V. PETERSON raising was encouraged from the start | breedir 
braced by the State of Utah was by the leaders of the Mormon Church. | tons, | 


still under Mexican domination, Miles !ands below the confluences of the moun- The mild winter of 1847-48 fortunately prices, 
Goodyear, sometimes referred to as tain streams formed an excellent pasture made foraging possible during the early | negligi 
“Utah’s first citizen,” established a log for the footsore “critters” that had hectic months of readjustment. To aug- | top pr 
stockade on the Weber River near the ‘!2%ed none too well on the long and ment their breeding stock the Mormons mand f 

: : arduous trek from winter quarters (Flor- sent Porter Rockwell and party to Cali- } the th 
pon ate of Ogden and engaged in ence, Neb.) to the new home of the fornia in November, 1847, to purchase into th 
the first commercial livestock enterprise “Saints” in the Rocky Mountains. Cattle seeds, grain and cattle. They returned 


























on record in Utah. In his remote out- ; Fence 
post he cultivated corn, the seed of ee | Dest 
which he had brought with him from 23 THE] CATTLE INDUSTRY OF UTAH were § 
New Mexico, and engaged in the rais- .23s 186841944 proved 
ing of a small herd of Mexican cattle, a2. 2 ties. A 
and horses and a flock of goats. When, ro ce FLUCTUATIONS |IN PRICE AND PRODUCTION the prc 
in November, 1847, he disposed of his =e otherw 
holdings to the Mormons for $1,950, it Se ne structi 
was reported by Captain James Brown, CATTLE the ter 
who consummated the deal, that 75 head CRIES: Hocus: anothe 
of cattle were included in the transac- 0 _t0 fenced 
tion. A considerable number of cattle Peet | agains 
had been driven across southern Utah f [es i necess 
to California during the period when o 500 if Le t the rai 
the Spaniards, and later the Mexicans, i {| ae ff Bec 
had sought to trade with the Pacific i fy a ment \ 
area. As far as it is known, however, 40 400 | os : ‘ale atory 
no attempts were made at ranching in /| ms 7} Utah | 
present-day Utah until Goodyear estab- ’ ie i This r 
lished his post on the Weber. Sa e — | i | — li 

Draft cattle (oxen) as well as milch a | ae 
cows were of necessity a part of the V | | sisin 
emigrating caravans that brought the fai /| {\ IV \ / cs =_— seat 
Mormons to the valley of the Great Salt os xX / \ | uo less 
Lake. During September and October, A | the ec 
1847, a total of 1,540 emigrants arrived, | | ce ee 
bringing with them 2,213 oxen and 887 —#%#——_-——— oa 1 peace eae A: bench 
cows. The lush meadows bordering the + ” , , p 2p 5 ‘40°44 had t 
Jordan River and the natural meadow- on 9 e ' p ’ ited 
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Cattle enjoying a happy grazing ground on Utah leased land. (Chas. Redd ranch.) 


the following May with 200 head of Mex- 
ican cattle. During 1849 and throughout 
the ’50s the frugal Mormon settlers took 
full advantage of their position astride 
the trails to California and Oregon and 
by purchase and trade obtained posses- 
sion of large numbers of excellent beef 
stock. Overland emigrant trains, most 
of which were California-bound, were 
anxious to exchange their weak and foot- 
sore cattle for provisions. Such animals 
were mostly grade Shorthorns, and when 
conditioned for market or for further 
breeding proved to be, with few excep- 
tions, of high quality. Bought at low 
prices, they were reconditioned at a 
negligible expense and in turn brought 
top prices on the coast where the de- 
mand for beef was greatly augmented by 
the thousands of immigrants pouring 
into the gold fields. 


Fence Laws 


Destruction of crops by animals which 
were allowed to stray unattended soon 
proved the necessity of fencing proper- 
ties. A law placing the responsibility on 


{ the property owners of either fencing or 


otherwise guarding crops against de- 
struction by livestock was enacted by 
the territorial legislature. Subsequently 
another law was passed which gave the 
fenced property owners protection 
against breachy stock. Thus arose the 
necessity of herders who were paid at 
the rate of 3 cents per day per head. 
Because of Indian depredations, incle- 
ment weather and an abundance of pred- 
atory animals, the public domain of 
Utah lay largely unused until after 1870. 
This resulted in serious overgrazing of 
the limited meadow and bench lands 
that lay in easy access of the settle- 
ments. In 1865, Orson Hyde in empha- 
Sizing the disastrous results of this mal- 
practice used as an example the bench 
lands around the Salt Lake Valley. At 
the coming of the pioneers, he declared, 
these had been solidly studded with 
bunch grass, but in less than two decades 
had become overrun with weeds and 
brush of low nutritional value. He even 
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suggested that wheat acreage be dimin- 
ished, devoting that land to additional 
meadow hay for harvesting and pastur- 
age. So critical were conditions in 1865 
that the territorial legislature enacted a 
law providing for the removal of surplus 
stock from public grass, those being de- 
clared surplus which were not being 
used for milking, draft, riding, breaking 
and packing, beef cattle and sheep 
thereby being affected. It was further 


provided that if stock owners failed or 
refused to remove surplus stock from the 
meadows the stock would be impounded 
and the public caretaker could hold the 
stock and charge the offender at the 
same rate as if they were being herded, 
plus a penalty of $5. The first serious 
encounter with the Indians resulted 
from the stealing of stock in the spring 
of 1849 in Tooele County when Ute 
tribesmen from Utah County raided the 
range, killing a few head of stock and 
driving off others. Forty militiamen 
went in pursuit of the offenders and 
after surrounding them at the mouth of 
a small canyon at the foot of the 
Wasatch Range engaged in battle, killing 
a number of the predatory band. The 
site of this encounter was named and is 
yet known as Battle Creek, being located 
immediately east of the settlement of 
Pleasant Grove. 

Rapid increases in the number of live- 
stock soon made it mandatory that a 
means of identification be established 
for individual stock owners. In conse- 
quence the registry of brands and marks 
was begun Dec. 29, 1849. By the end 
of the year 1850 nearly 500 brands had 
been registered and more than double 
that number a decade later. In 1874 
the legislative assembly published a 
“Book of Recorded Marks and Brands,” 
and, according to William Clayton, the 
recorder, nearly 5,000 brands had been 
registered. (Continued on Page 24) 





A PLAN FOR 


MORE MEAT 


D. Brownfield, president of the American National Live Stock Association, 
e who is also chairman of the Cattle and Beef Industry Committee, on April 2 
issued a report on the activities of that group. (This committee was set up pur- 
suant to the annual convention in January, and is composed of four growers, four 
feeders, four processors and four retailers.) 
The over-all industry committee met in Chicago on March 23-25 and prepared 
a coordinated plan calling for certain adjustments which, if adopted, would vm- 
prove gradually the present situation. The industry’s problems were explained to 
the special Senate committee on March 26 to 29, and also to various other officials. 
It must be emphasized, in the words of Mr. Brownfield, that “no program will 
usher in immediately an ample supply of meat.” It takes time to breed, produce 


and fatten the animal. 


Mr. Brownfield’s concluding advice is that “Everything should be done to 


market the greatest number of cattle in history before this year ends. 


Forty 


million head would not be excessive and facilities available for a check of 
slaughtering plants reveal more than 20,000 of them now operating.” 


I. The supply of meat available is not 
adequate to meet the needs of the armed 
forces, lend-lease, and the civilian popu- 
lation. The reasons for this inadequate 
supply of meat are: 

a. The meat requirements of the gov- 
ernment agencies have been and are ex- 
pected to continue unusually large. 

b. Production of the better grades of 
beef has been limited because of the dis- 
couragement to cattle feeding, both as 
to numbers placed on feed and, even 
more important, as to the length of 
time they are being fed. 

ce. The civilian demand for beef has 
reached unprecedented levels because of 
the strong consumer purchasing power. 

d. Widespread diversion of cattle from 
regular commercial plants, which fur- 
nish the federal agencies all their meat 


requirements, has become more _ pro- 
nounced, and black market operations 
continue rampant. 

e. The drastic reduction in hog popula- 
tion now reflected in pork production in 
recent months and prospective produc- 
tion in the next 12 months, at least. 

II. The shortage of the meat supply 
indicates that increased production 
quickly is essential. 

a. This is not possible in case of hogs 
for at least 12 months because it will 
take that length of time to breed, pro- 
duce, and finish hogs for slaughter. 

b. This is not possible in case of 
sheep and lambs because of reduced 
numbers on farms and ranches at the 
present time. 

c. It is possible to obtain some in- 
creased beef production quickly because 
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of the large number of thin, unfinished, 
cattle and calves now on farms and 
ranches in the country. 

III. Steps necessary to increase the 
available supply of meat for the next 
18 months: 

Encourage immediately increased mar- 
ketings of grass cattle for slaughter and 
increased movement of feeder cattle to 
feedlots for further finishing and _ in- 
creased weight. This would increase sub- 
stantially the meat supply for the next 
12 months. If those responsible for pro- 
viding increased meat supply want more 
meat quickly, they must immediately 
revise and stabilize cattle and beef price 
control regulations to provide an ade- 
quate margin for cattle feeding, thus 
encouraging feeders to fill their feedlots 
to capacity proportions. 


Why Marketing 
Must Be Heavier 

From the standpoint of both the war 
effort and the cattle and beef industry, 
this approach to the problem has real 
merit for the following reasons: 

a. Cattle numbers must be_ reduced 
substantially during the current year to 
avoid excessive market supplies which 
may accrue after the termination of the 
war. This cannot be accomplished by 
slaughter of grass cattle alone. It re- 
quires the marketing and slaughter of 
grass cattle to slaughter capacity plus a 
very liberal movement of cattle to feed- 
lots for marketing after the grass runs 
have terminated, thus providing for full 
use of slaughter facilities and assuring 
an increased meat supply during the 
first half of 1946. 

b. An increased market supply of beef 
should be made available now when it is 
most needed, not only for the armed 
forces, but also for a reasonable supply 
for the civilian population. 

c. There are ample numbers of unfin- 
ished cattle to increase market supplies 
in the next few months and also to in- 
crease the cattle feeding operations if 
the needed margins are provided. 

d. The armed forces need tremendous 
quantities of beef and it is expected that 
these large requirements will continue 
at or above present volume of purchases, 
even though hostilities in Europe may 
cease soon. 

To achieve such an objective, all seg- 
ments of the cattle and beef industry 
must be permitted to operate on a sound 
program. 

(1) Livestock producers must be en- 
couraged in areas where possible to mar- 
ket grass cattle early for immediate 
slaughter, due to government require- 
ments for canned meat and sausage far 
exceeding present supplies and immedi- 
ate prospective supplies of low-grade 
beef for processing. 

(2) This committee recognizes that 
the real cause of the present inadequate 
supply of beef is due prinicipally to the 
fact that the present price structure does 
not allow an adequate feeding margin 
to attain full production of fed cattle. 
It should be remembered that the orig- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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INDIA’S 


CIENTISTS HAVE FOUND THAT 
meat and the protein which it sup- 

plies are even more necessary in the 
diet of those who live in the tropics than 
for those in temperate zones because of 
the thiamin and other of the “B com- 
plex” vitamin content. 

It has likewise been discovered that 
the native cattle found in the American 
tropics are not, as a rule, efficient beef 
producers. As C. A. Mills in his book, 
“Climate Makes the Man,” points out, in 
Panama it takes four to five years to 
produce a beef animal of the local breeds 
weighing 900 pounds, whereas in Iowa a 
a steer may reach the same weight in 18 
months. Taking the Iowa _ steer to 
Panama would not solve the problem, be- 
cause, instead of putting on weight as at 
home, the steer likely would succumb to 
the ticks, the climate or the tropical dis- 
eases to which he is not accustomed. 

There are cattle, however, which can 
resist ticks, drought and tropical ills 
and can prosper and put on weight under 
tropical conditions. They are the Zebus 


Member of the small fraction of India’s 


traffic detours around it. 


of the Bos Indicus, the humped-back cat- 
tle of India. 

When the average American thinks of 
a Zebu, he is apt to call to mind one of 
those midget-sized cows with a hump on 
its back seen in the circus or zoo. Rarely 
does he realize that members of this 
family—the Bos Indicus—are the only 
cows ever. seen by the 400 millions who 
inhabit India or the millions more who 
live in Ceylon, Burma, Sumatra, Java 
and the Malay Peninsula. ... Nor is it 
generally known that in India there are 


(Photo by Albert K. Dawson.) 
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at least 34 breeds of Zebus (or Brah.) te A 


man cattle, as they also are called), 
ranging from the small ones seen in the 
American circus to the huge draft oxey 
of Mysore standing five feet high at the 
shoulders. Eight recognized breeds of 
Zebus are common to the Bombay presi- 
dency alone. 

India has one-third of the world’s cat. 
tle and all of them are Zebus of varioys 
breeds and varieties of which only the 
merest fraction could be described as 
“sacred” cattle. The so-called sacred 
cows of India are cattle which, for one 
reason or another, are attached to vari- 
ous temples and are allowed to roam 
the village or city streets where they 
are fed by the community at large, 
more or less as church-tower pigeons aref mas 
fed here. : 

To understand and appreciate thé 
Zebu one must first of all understand the 4 
climate and the conditions in which this} « 
animal has developed. s 

The cattle we know—the 
Shorthorns, Angus, Jersey, 
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cattle known as “sacred cows’ 


Brown, Swiss, etc.—are all of the te! 
perate zone and do not prosper whe 
introduced into tropical countries Whey 
heat, insects, drought and scanty p* 
tures are in any way comparable to Wi 
one might consider normal conditions ° 

India. 

While sunstroke is practically ™ 
known in the American tropics and Wh 
people, even in the Amazon valley, § 
about without hats at all hours of® 
day, the white man who ventures into! 
midday sun in India without a sun bl May, 19 
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Right, an Indo-Brazil champion, 
property of Joaquim Machado Bor- 
ges, Uberaba, State of Minas. 

Below, this pair, snapped at the 
first regional exhibition of Cam- 
pinas, State of Sao Paulo, belongs 
to Antonio Paes de Barros. 
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India’s highest temperatures are found 
in the Decan and the Punjab, the great 
north-central plain where in March, April 
and May—the weeks before the rainy 


season—the thermometer occasionally 
hits 125 in the shade and may hover 
around 100 day and night for weeks at 
a time while the intense, blazing sun 
destroys vegetation and bakes the hard- 
packed soil until it cracks. Following 
this come the rains—torrential down- 
pours reaching several hundred inches in 
some sections of India. 


Yet India’s 170,000,000 Zebus not only 
manag? to survive in this climate, but 
breed and do heavy labor as draft ani- 
mals under conditions impossible for 
animals from the North. 


Zebus will never replace Shorthorns 
or Herefords in the temperate zone or 
ontop grade pastures, but under identical 
4 conditions of heat and poor pasture the 
| Zebus will manage to “get by” while 
the stock of European breeds goes under. 
On the other hand, under what one might 
call normal tropical conditions which are 


favorable to the Zebus this breed makes 
rapid gains. 








Our cattle are of European origin and 
have been bred, it is said, to carry those 
characteristics which assist in the effec- 
tive use of the largest possible quantity 
of food, while the cattle of India have 
been developed to make the most ef- 
ficient use of the smallest quantity of 
food. 

The basic difference between the Zebu 
and his European cousins is that the 
Zebu has a pigmented or dark skin. His 
hide, underneath the very short hair, 
tanges from a dark grey to a deep tan. 
The color of the hair varies with the 
breed. It may be light cream or almost 
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white ranging through various shades of 


fawn to red with brown and 


splotches. 

The Zebu does not mind the sun and 
tropical heat which wreck northern cat- 
tle when brought to the torrid zone. The 
Zebu seldom pants or shows signs of 
heat exhaustion even when working un- 
der the yoke on the hottest day. Due to 
its extreme hardiness, the Zebu can man- 
age to survive on the scantiest of water 
and pasture during prolonged droughts. 
Furthermore, while not entirely im- 
mune, the breed has a high degree of im- 
munity to ticks, parasites and tropical 
diseases of all kinds. 


Not Developed As Beef Animals 


The Zebus were never developed in 
India as beef animals, as the Hindus, 
who make up the vast majority of India’s 
population, do not eat meat. Zebus were 
developed to produce milk and to serve 
as draft animals, In the central provinces 
there is a peculiar breed of trotting 
bullocks used for pulling carriages. 


Brazil may be considered the home 
of the Zebu in the New World. Breeders 
there, in the last 30 years, have devel- 
oped a type which is heavier, larger and 
a much better beef animal than its 
progenitors which were brought from 
India. 

Zebus were first brought to Brazil 
about 100 years ago but the systematic 
introduction of this breed did not begin 
until 1893. In 1906 some 200 animals 
were imported to the states of Minas 
and Rio de Janeiro from Nelore, India, 
and other imports followed. 

Of the more than 30 breeds found in 
India, the three following have been in- 
troduced into Brazil: 

The Gir, with a spotted or mottled 
coat, in India used as a combination milk 


spots 


and draft animal. (Also spelled Zir and 
Cyr.) 

The Nelore from Madras province, 
large white and cream colored draft ani- 
mals. Also spelled Nellore. 

The Guzerat from the Bombay province 
(also called Gujerat and Knakrej), a 
combination milk and draft animal. 

These three types, crossed with the 
native or creole cattle, have superseded 
all other breeds in large sections of 
Brazil. The resulting crossbred type, 
which has now become almost standard- 
ized, is called the Indo-Brazil. 

The demand for export beef, followed 
by the building of slaughterhouses and 
freezing plants for the overseas trade, 
has been largely responsible for the im- 
provement of Brazilian herds. 


In recent cattle shows lots of five and 
six Indo-Brazils averaging 1,200 pounds 
each produced, when slaughtered, as 
high as 67 per cent of the live weight 
in salable beef. The meat from these 
prize animals was graded as “chilled spe- 
cial” which is the highest grading given 
to exported beef. A vield of 50 per cent 
of the live weight is the rule and not 
the exception at the big export slaughter- 
houses. 


Brazil is now the fourth cattle breed- 
ing nation in the world, with 42,000,000 
head. India is first, with between 165,- 
000,000 and 170,000,000 head. (Wright, 
the British authority, says India has 
188,000,000 head.) India is followed by 
the U. S. S. R., which had 56,000,000 be- 
fore the war, Argentina has 33,00,000. 
Pre-war Germany had 28,800,000; France, 
15,600,000 and Great Britain 8,700,000 
head. (U. S. has 81,760,000 cattle.) 

In 1935, Brazil exported 14,000 metric 
tons of beef valued at a little over 
$2,000,000. This jumped to 38,000 tons, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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What Is 
The Actual 
Cattle Count? 


(A letter from C. L. Harlan, Division 
of Agricultural Statistics.) 

I was quite interested in reading the 
article in your March issue on The Live- 
stock Report in which you called atten- 
tion to the discrepancy between the esti- 
mate of cattle numbers Jan. 1, 1945, of 
the crop reporting board and previous 
forecasts made by other agencies in the 
department. In general this statement 
made a fair presentation of this situation 
but there are some corrections and addi- 
tions that might be of interest. 

The estimates of January cattle num- 
bers made by the crop reporting board 
are not based upon records of slaughter 
of cattle and calves and upon estimates 
of calf crops, death losses, imports, etc., 
but are based upon reports received from 
farmers and ranchers giving the number 
of head in their own holdings. From 
these reports two main kinds of indica- 
tions as to cattle numbers are obtained. 
The first is the average number of head 
per farm for all farms reporting live- 
stock. These averages from year to year 
are related directly to the estimated 
numbers from year to year. The second 
is the percentage change in numbers in 
the current year from the preceding year 





“HURRY UP! HE SIMPLY REFUSES TO TRAVEL 
WITHOUT HIS SHOT OF CUTTER PELMENAL!” 


He’s not taking any chances with shipping fever — that’s 
sure! But better yet, when you safeguard your cattle with 
Cutter Pelmenal, you increase their resistance to many 
related diseases, too! We recommend vaccinating 10 days 
before shipping — so the vaccine has time to take hold. 
Use Pelmenal — it’s alhydrox for sounder immunity! 
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obtained by matching reports from the 
same farms and ranches for the two 
years. In the western states where the 
range in numbers is very wide, with 
resulting lack of stability in the average 
number from all reports, an additional 
indication is obtained by asking the re- 
porters to give their total cattle this 
year and also a year earlier, and from 
these reports percentage changes are 
computed. 

The crop reporting board’s estimate of 
total cattle is the sum of the estimated 
numbers in the various states. The re- 
ports for each state are tabulated in the 
state offices of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Statistics (of which the crop re- 
porting board is a functional part) and 
summaries of these reports, together 
with other pertinent information and 
recommendations, are made by the state 
statisticians in the respective states. 
These are assembled and reviewed by 
the board in Washington, which is made 
up of both field statisticians and mem- 
bers of the livestock section of the di- 
vision in Washington, and the official 
estimates by states are made. 

On the other hand, forecasts of 
Jan. 1 numbers from other departmental 
sources, such as those indicating sub- 
stantial reductions in cattle numbers on 
Jan. 1, 1945, were based upon records 
and estimates of slaughter, calf crops, 
death losses and imports. These fore- 
casts are as to changes in total cattle in 
the United States and the advance. as- 
sumptions as to size of calf crops, death 













(This letter was written after reading 
the editorial, “The Livestock Report,” jp 
the March issue of the Propucer . ,. 
Briefly, according to the writer, “if th, 
cattle population of the country is large 
enough so that a total slaughter of catt| 
and calves of around 34,000,000 head js 
possible with little reduction in numbers 
it would seem that the industry is jn , 
rather vulnerable position to meet either 
a post-war decline in demand or a year 
of poor range and feed production.”) 
eT 
losses and other items were not figured 
state by state but only for the country 
as a whole. In the last few years the 
department has taken the lead in estab. 
lishing production goals for agriculture. 
including livestock goals. In the case of 
cattle these goals have been largely in 
terms of numbers on farms as of Jan, |, 
and it has been necessary to form some 
opinion of the possible numbers there 
will be on farms at the beginning of the 
year for which the goals are applicable. 
For example, the 1945 cattle goal, estab- 
lished during the latter months of 1944, 
was largely in terms of Jan. 1, 1946, 
desired numbers but there also was 
needed some indication as to the probable 
Jan. 1, 1945, numbers some months be- 
fore the Jan. 1, 1945, estimates would 
become available. This explains the 
earlier forecasts based largely upon 


records of slaughter. 
The crop reporting board has these 
earlier indications and analysis as to 


¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 1897 
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changes in total United States numbers 
while working on the estimates. In addi- 
tion it has available quite similar indica- 
tions for the several states. The state 
offices of the Division of Agricultural 
Statistics have records for their re- 
spective states of marketings of cattle 
and calves, of shipments into the state 
and indications as to calf crops, death 
losses, etc. These records of marketings 
and inshipments are from many sources 
—from public stockyards, from direct 
buying packers, from brand inspections, 
from railroad records and from sanitary 
board and other health inspection re- 
ports. State balance sheets, based on 
these figures, are given consideration in 
making the state estimates but only as 
supplemental indications to be used in 
interpreting the indications from the re- 
ports made by farmers and ranchers. 
And experience over a good many years 
justifies this procedure. 

As a check on its estimates of cattle 
numbers on Jan. 1, the board has records 
of cattle assessed in a large number of 
states, including nearly all of the most 
important. These records are usable only 
for the purpose of revising the previous 
year’s estimates as they are not avail- 
able until months after the current 
year’s estimate is made. That is, 1945 
assessment records, that will be used as 
a check on Jan. 1, 1945, estimates will 
not be available until late in 1945. While 
the number of cattle assessed is sub- 
stantially below the actual number it has 
been found that, over the years, the per- 


centage of the total assessed has been 
quite constant, with the result that rela- 
tive changes in the number assessed 
have reflected quite closely the relative 
changes in the actual numbers. Whether 
wartime conditions tend to influence 
farmers and stockmen to return for 
assessment a larger proportion of their 
livestock than they usually do is not 
known, but it is interesting to note that 
during the last few years, in a number 
of important cattle states, the increases 
indicated by numbers of cattle assessed 
have been larger than those indicated by 
reports from farmers and larger than the 
increases in the estimates. Whether as- 
sessments for 1945 will substantiate the 


Jan. 1, 1945, estimates will not be known 
until toward the end of this year. 

As previously stated the board, when 
making the Jan. 1 estimates, has avail- 
able the indicated change in total cattle 
based largely on slaughter records. And 
it is noteworthy that over a considerable 
period of years the numbers indicated by 
slaughter have agreed rather closely 
with the estimated numbers. But for the 
past several years the differences be- 
tween the two have tended to widen and 
for Jan. 1, 1945, will be much larger 
than for any other year. But there is 
considerable question as to whether the 
slaughter figures used for the 1945 fore- 

(Please turn to page 16) 





Readable Excerpts Indeed 


Doris K. Seibold, in a letter from the 'T Rail Ranch near Patagonia, Ariz., to 
the News Letter of that state’s cattle growers’ association, says, “Keep up the 


good work of getting people to write in 


. .. I suspect some cattle people will not 


write. All ranch people seem to be alike—we hate to do any letter writing and 
are a little bashful about others’ seeing our efforts. But we all like to read let- 
ters written by members and the News Letter would be dull reading filled only 
with market reports and statistics, even if these are important.” (To which the 
PRODUCER editor might add a fervent “Ain’t-it-the-truth!”) 


* 


* * 


Correspondent Seibold continues her letter by relating an incident worth 
repeating if only for the sake of the chuckle it should bring: It happened on a 
dude ranch not far from Patagonia. “A dude woman, remembering instructions 
to turn her horse loose or give the horse his head in case of becoming lost, did be- 
come lost and followed what she thought were the directions of the wrangler. She 
took her saddle and bridle off and let the horse go. Several hours later the 
wrangler found her patiently waiting by her saddle for someone to come for her.” 











— SOREMOUTH 


Let Cutter help you control them. 
Easy, sensible preventive measures 
now, save you work and worry all 
summer long. 


How to Stop Soremouth: Vaccinate 
routinely with Cutter Ecthyma Vac- 
cine. Any time, any season. Sore- 
mouth spreads fast, causes costly 
weight loss—so vaccinate early. 


How to Stop Sleeping Sickness: Hard 
to stop, once it starts! Protect your 
horses before the fly season with 


is for Summer ahead—with 


— SLEEPING SICKNESS 
— SCREW WORMS 


Cutter Chick Vaccine — so potent, it 
protects test animals against 10,000 
times as large a dose as would kill 
unprotected animals! 


How to Stop Screw Worms: Get some 
Cutter K-R-S, of course! Repels flies, 
cleans out screw worms, all in one 
easy operation! No messy handling, 
either — just squirt it in the wound! 
First-rate as a horn paint, and in 
castrating, too. Your money back if 
you’re not entirely satisfied! 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 


ers Sect - Seattle - Ft. Worth » San Antonio « Denver + Calgary - Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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“That Grass Is our 


HAT THIS RANCHER SAYS to his son is very true. 

Grass does provide their living . . . and a good part 
of the living for all of us here in America. More than 
half of a billion acres of the United States—roughly, 
50% of all our farm and ranch lands—is in grass. 
“Should its harvest fail for a single year,” said John 
James Ingalls, “famine would depopulate the world.” 
Grass is the preserver of much of our agricultural wealth 
and the basic raw material of many of our necessities. 
It isa major crop. And more than that, it’s nature’s way 
of transferring health-building materials . . . vitamins, 
minerals, and other essential elements . . . from the soil 
into the foods that nourish the nation. Grass must pass 
through livestock to be converted into products useful 
to man. 


So let’s give our pastures, meadows and range lands 
the care they deserve. Grass on your steeper slopes 
should never be broken. In the long run, it is your most 
profitable crop on hillsides because it controls erosion by 
tying down your top soil and reduces evaporation of 
essential moisture. Your State Agricultural Experiment 
Station will tell you of new and improved varieties of 
grass you might try to your profit, and they will also 
advise you about reseeding, lime, and fertilizer. And 
never overlook this important rule of grass care—don’t 
overgraze! 


We at Swift & Company are marketing the products 
of your grass, and so we say with you, “Grass is our 
living, too!”’ 


CASH PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS 


Write us a letter, 250 words or less, telling us which of the 
six Swift & Company advertisements that have appeared in 
this publication since November you prefer, and why. 

If you wish to refresh your memory, mail us a request and 
we will send you all six advertisements. Letters will be 
judged by an impartial committee whose decisions will be 
final. First prize, $50.00; second prize, $25.00; third prize, 
$15.00; fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
prizes, $10.00. Contest closes July 15. Address your letter 
to F. M. Simpson, Department 128, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago 9, Illinois. 


Meet Bill Reneker, Swift's Head Hog Buyer 


If you have marketed hogs since 1907, chances are that Bill 
Reneker bought some of them for he has bought more than 
30 million for Swift’s . . . some of them in West- 
ern Canada where he was buyer from 1916 to 
1923, and the rest in the U. S. A. He became 
head hog buyer for Swift & Company in 1932. 

When not buying hogs, Bill Reneker likes to 
judge them in the show ring. Right now he’s 
booked until next September 
to judge at several shows and 
hog meetings. 

An interest in hogs comes to 
Bill naturally. His father was 
a livestock salesman and his 
grandfather conducted a com- 
mission business in Pittsburgh 
as far back as 1866. His hobby 
is sharing his vast knowledge 
of hogs with farm boys and 
girls. 

If you should see this big, 
friendly man in a show ring, 
don’t hesitate to get acquain- 
ted with him. 















MORE MONEY FOR DAIRY FARMERS 
1. Grow plenty of high-quality 
roughage. 

2. Balance your herd with your 
feed supply. 

3. Keep production records on 
each cow in your herd. 

4. Practice disease control meth- 
ods. 

5. Produce milk and cream of 
the highest quality. 

6. Adopt labor-saving methods. 
7. Take care of your land. 

8. Develop a sound breeding 
program. 


WFA's 8-Point 
Dairy Program 


VITAMIN B AND “SULFA” DRUGS 
STOP PIG LOSSES 


Experiments which may reduce young pig losses and mean 
““money in the bank” to many a hog raiser have recently 
been reported by a leading eastern Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Mortality was studied in a herd of 65 
weanling pigs having an apparently good nutritional his- 
tory. Almost all of the pigs had diarrhea and abnormal 
skin condition, and death losses were high. Death losses 
were halted and the most effective treatment for the most 
seriously affected pigs was found to be a combination of 
“sulfa”? drugs and the B complex vitamins. In less seri- 
ously affected pigs, B complex vitamins were effective in 
correcting the deficiency. 


eee =There’s a Black Sheep in almost every 


2 band. But he’s not as bad as his reputation 
paints him. Permanently dyed black by 
nature, his fleece cannot be bleached. The 
uses for black wool are limited so care must 
be exercised to keep it properly sorted in 
7) the wool clip. However, manufacturers do 
weave it into broadcloth. And—believe it 
or not—the wool from the black sheep in 
the flock becomes clothing for the clergy. 


$5 IDEA WINNERS 


To test a spark plug, take a 
lead pencil, sharpen both 
ends and make a hole in cen- lubrication spots one color 
ter, place one end on top of and all the weekly lubrica- 
spark plug; ground theother > < tion spots another color. 
end on cylinder head. Spark 4 ‘ These should show uP 
will jump the gap in pencil. plainly against the color of 
Mr. Charles W. Wagner, Oak the tractor. Mrs. L. K 
Hill, Illinois. Schatts, West Union, Iowa. 








To save time in greasing the 
tractor, paint all the daily 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





IT’S 2,049 MILES FROM 
HEREFORD, TEX., TO HARTFORD, CONN. 


To the west of the Mississippi is produced 
two-thirds of the nation’s meat. To the 
east live more than two-thirds of all 
Americans. 

Under these conditions either livestock or fresh meat must 
be transported from the West to the East, and as we know, it 
has been found to be more economical to slaughter the ani- 
mals in central plants in surplus producing sections, save the 
by-products, then transport the meat in refrigerator cars to 
the consuming sections, than to ship the live animals. 

To have a market for livestock, we must find a market for 
meat. The job of nation-wide meat packers is to bridge the 
gap, an average of more than a thousand miles, made up in 
part from such trips as Boise, Idaho, to Boston; from Denver 
to Detroit; from Paducah to Pittsburgh; and from Hereford, 
Texas, to Hartford, Connecticut. It is necessary to have a 
large organization with proper facilities to handle efficiently 
nation-wide distribution to the thousands of consuming cen- 
ters of America. 








We will send you free, on request, an interesting booklet on 
“Geography of Livestock Production and Meat Consumption.” 
Write to Department 128, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 





This is the last page of information that we will issue until 
September. But please don’t let the recess keep you from 
writing us when we can be of help to you. Better still, come 
and see us on the second floor of Swift & Company’s office 
building at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. We have had 
many personal visitors and 
thousands of letters since last F ‘ 

December 1. Keep it up, NM. Simp son, 
please. And remember, we’ll 

be back again in September! Agricultural Research Department 
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Martha Logans Recipe fer 


WESTERN RANCH MEAT LOAF 


2 pounds ground beef, or 2 teaspoons salt 
1 pound each beef and 2 eggs 
lamb 3 cups soft bread 

1 medium onion crumbs 

34 cup diced celery or 4 cup water 
ground carrot 144 cup tomato 

\ cup lard or shortening juice 

lg cup diced green 2 tablespoons 
peppers or melted butter 
l4 teaspoon pepper or margarine 


Chop onion. Brown onion and celery or carrots in 
lard. Combine with green pepper, salt, eggs, 
bread crumbs, and water to make a dressing. Add 
half the dressing (one and one-half cups) to the 
meat, mixing well. Pat out half the mixture in a 
two-quart loaf pan. Cover with remaining dress- 
ing, then top with remaining meat mixture. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F.) one and one-quarter 
hours. Baste twice with tomato juice and butter 
to keep loaf moist. Yield: 10-12 servings. 


* Save Fats for War x 


No amount of used household fat is too small to save. 
Even one tablespoonful of used fat will help to make 
enough synthetic rubber for two gas masks. 

Skimming of soups and stews will salvage consider- 
able fat. To get the last drop from a greasy pan, rinse 
the pan with boiling water, then pour this water into 
an empty can and put in a cold place. The fat rises, 
hardens, and can be easily skimmed off. 





x * NUTRITION 


Is OUR BUSINESS —AND YOURS * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years, and Years to Your Life 
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Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


WORK YOUR CALVES THE | 
EASY WAY | 


Table cperated by two or more men in less time | 
than ordinary lot work. Sturdy construction; 
electrically welded. Made in two parts, making | 
it easily handled or loaded by one or two men. 
Weight, approximately 300 Ibs. Hogs and other | 
young animals may be easily worked in the | 
STAGGS BRANDING TABLE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





AVOID MANY DANGERS OF INFECTION FROM 
GROUND, OVERHEATING CALVES AND 
INJURIES FROM THROWING 

| 


When calf enters table operator at left squeezes | 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf | 
securely. Same operation tilts calf and table to | 

horizontal position. 








Operators are in position to dehorn, vaccinate, | 
castrate, brand or tattoo. Accessible space for | 


branding anywhere on side of animal. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 
P. O. BOX 406 HENRIETTA, TEXAS 


Specify which side of calf you brand 








cast—that is slaughter in 1944—are com- 
parable with those of previous years. 
The year 1944 is the only year for which 
fairly complete records of total cattle 
and calf slaughter in all kinds of estab- 
lishments, excluding farms, have been 
obtained. For all months of that year 
the War Food Administration has re- 
ports from inspected, non-inspected 
wholesale (2A), and plants smaller than 
wholesale (2B) (formerly separated 
into two classes) local slaughterers and 
butchers. For other years the actual 
records of slaughter cover only inspected 
plants, and all non-inspected (wholesale 
and retail) has been estimated. The fol- 
lowing table shows for some years how 
the estimated total slaughter of cattle 
and calves has been distributed and the 
reported slaughter for 1944: 


Percent Non- 
inspected of 
Total inspected 


Non-inspected 
Inspected (excl. farm) Total 


1938....15,268 7,566 22,834 33.0 49.6 
1939....14,710 7,776 22,486 34.5 52.7 
1940....15,115 7,647 22,762 33.4 51.7 
1041....16,407 8,023 24,430 32.8 48.9 
1942*_.17,910 7,561 25,471 29.2 42.3 
1943*..15,424 11,039 26,463 41.7 71.4 
1944*..18,961 13,577 32,538 41.8 71.7 


*For these years, there has been subtracted 
from reported inspected slaughter the slaughter 
in ‘‘Fullmer act plants’’ and this slaughter has 
been added to non-inspected. 


It will be noted that non-inspected slaughter 
was a quite constant percentage of the total for 
the years 1938 to 1941 inclusive (ranging from 
32.8 to 34.5), dropped to 29.2 in 1942 and then 
jumped to 41.7 for 1943 and 41.8 in 1944. For 
1943 the War Food Administration had fairly 
complete records of slaughter in all kinds of 
establishments for the last four months and on 
the basis of these the yearly slaughter in 2A, 
local, and butcher establishments was estimated. 
This accounts for the sharp increase in non- 
inspected slaughter in 1943 while inspected 
slaughter decreased. 

These figures raise a number of interesting 
questions. If the non-inspected slaughter fig- 
ures in 1943 and 1944 are correct (they are 
partly estimated for 2B plants) and if the per- 
centage they are of inspected represents a fairly 
normal relationship between the two, then it is 
obvious that the estimates of such slaughter in 
earlier years are much too small and total 
slaughter was much larger than shown in the 
table. Reasoning in this manner for the pre- 
war years, 1938 to 1940, total slaughter instead 
of being around 22,500,000 would have been 
around 25,500,000 a year. If total slaughter, 
excluding farm, was this large during these 
years it means that the estimated calf crops 
were too small either because the number of 
cows was too small by between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 head or that the percentage calf crop, 
that averaged around 82, should have been 
around 91. If cow numbers were this much too 
low then the whole level of cattle numbers, 
based upon census enumerations, was much too 
low. And a percentage calf crop (calves born 
per 100 head of cows and heifers two years old 
and over on hand at the beginning of the year) 
of 91 would be far above any indications shown 
by reports from farmers or by farm and ranch 
records. But there are very good reasons for 
believing that non-inspected slaughter of cattle 
and calves in 1943 and 1944 was not a normal 
percentage of inspected and of total slaughter. 
The methods of meat rationing as established 
and various set-aside and control orders issued 
to insure supplies of meat for government 
agencies and which applied almost exclusively 
to inspected plants were both calculated to in- 
crease slaughter at non-inspected plants. A com- 
parison of changes in slaughter in non-inspected 
plants, between the last four months of 1944 
and the corresponding months in 1943, with 
similar changes in inspected slaughter, show 
that this tendency for the former to become an 
increasingly large proportion of the total has 
been a continuing one. Whether, however, the 
percentage of non-inspected to inspected has 
actually increased as much as shown in the 
above table is apt to be an unanswered question 
for the present. Nor does this discussion throw 
much light on the questions: What was the 
actual change in cattle numbers between Jan. 1, 
1944, and Jan. 1, 1945?—and, What was the 
actual level of cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1945? 





THE 


Secretary Reports 
By F.E.M.— 


Meat, or the scarcity of it, is the 
hottest subject in Washington today, 
Both Senate and House have appointed 
special investigating committees—yo]. 
uminous records are accumulating. OPA 
is definitely on the hot spot. Consumers 
are tired of hold-the-line orders that 
hold the line but do not provide com. 


modities to buy at the frozen prices, 
* * * 








The black market is cussed and dis. 
cussed. Everyone tells about it; few will 
put their finger on the exact spot and 
say “Here it is.’’ 

Representatives of state departments 
of agriculture from about half the states 
in the Union are in Washington (Apr. 
17) attending the Senate committee 
hearings, with particular reference to 
prospective supplies of food for 1945, 
Generally the prediction is for less pro- 
duction than in 1944, with manpower 
and equipment the two top deterrents. 

* ae * 

Dick Kleberg appeared before the 
Senate committee Apr. 13; C. J. Abbott, 
Apr. 17. All parts of the country are 
being heard from, all sides of the story 
gathered. 

* * 3 

OPA is reported (Apr. 17) working 
feverishly on a new order—to take off 
some of the heat. Maybe this will be 
the order to end all orders. Let’s hope. 

* eo * 

OPA finally amended the order ef- 
fective Jan. 29 to exempt sales of 
stocker and feeder cattle. Now you can 
sell a calf “by the head” without going 
to jail. 

ES * * 

The 1945 style in reciprocity is to cut 
tariffs another 50 per cent. Flood 
American markets with foreign prod- 
ucts. Then what will we do with our 
own surpluses? Give them away or go 
back to the “scarcity” AAA program? 
The battle started Apr. 18. Some favor- 
able signs: many groups are alarmed 
at the close approach to free trade with 
wage levels and standards of living in 
this country the highest ever. 

eo * % 

A “parity” scrap is in the offing. 
Agriculture is getting set to fight for 
the inclusion of labor cost in the parity 
base and for a new base period. Trouble 
is no one period fits the whole pattern. 
There will have to be compromises or 
exemptions, but eventually the job will 
be done. 

me * aK 

The new President is off to a good 
start. There is confidence—not just 
the man but the system. If we can 
cling to our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, then America can _ fight 
through the many problems ahead. It 
is too early to sell America short. 
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Amendment Issued 
To Live Cattle Order 


FFECTIVE APRIL 17, TWO MAJOR | 

changes have been made in the reg- 
ylation governing maximum prices of 
live cattle and calves. Marking a suc- 
cessful step in the campaign in which | 
the American National has been active 
since the imposition of live cattle ceil- 
ings on Jan. 29 of this year, the present 
amendment provides (1) a method for 
pricing live cattle and calves on a per 
head basis in limited cases, and (2) ex- 
emption from price control of cattle and 
calf sales in two specific categories. 


Sales may be made on a per head basis 
if (1) neither the buyer nor the seller, | 
or their agents, possesses scales suitable | 
for weighing livestock, and possession of | 
the animals is taken by the buyer or his 
agent at a point where scales are not 
available in the immediate vicinity; and | 
(2) where the animals being sold are 
cripples or “down” cattle or calves un- | 
able to walk across the scales. When | 
these eligible animals are sold on a per | 
head basis, the buyer and seller must | 
agree upon a reasonable estimate of 
their live weight. 


When these eligible cattle or calves 
are sold on a per head basis, the buyer 
and seller must agree upon a reasonable 
estimate of their live weight; at auction | 
sales, this estimate must be announced 


by the operator prior to the opening bid | 


and the buyer accept the weight in mak- 
ing his purchase. 

A sum of $2 per hundredweight is sub- 
tracted from the overriding ceiling 
price that would be applicable at the 
point where possession of such animals 
is taken. That figure is then ‘converted 
to a per pound basis and multiplied by 
the estimated live weight. The result be- 
comes the overriding ceiling price. 

The $2 differential will cover the 
ordinary margin of error in estimating 
weight on per head sales, OPA said, and 


will prevent evasion of the ceilings es- | 


tablished primarily on a weight basis. 
The record-keeping and invoice provi- 


sions now in effect are amended to re- | 


quire a showing of estimated live weight 
and the price paid per pound on the es- 
timated weight where sales are made on 
a head basis. This information is re- 
quired in addition to other information 
previously required. 

The original regulation requires that 
some written record of sales be kept by 
the seller. In the case of shipment to 
market, the account sales will do. 

On Mar. 26 the OPA announced a 
hew graduated 50-cent subsidy for all 
packers, the full 50 cents to be paid 
only to packers who pay the ceiling in 
the price ranges for the various grades 
of cattle. Another amendment sets up a 
hew method for figuring maximums on 


bulls but does not disturb the maximum | 


figure applicable to all cattle. An amend- 
ment also prohibits the auction of live 
cattle at above ceiling prices. 
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GRAND CHAMPION STEERS AT 





BMajor Flows. 


were fed on Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter! 








OKLAHOMA CITY—Grand Champion Steer ofthe 1945 


Oklahoma City Junior Fat Stock Show, ‘‘Mac,” owned 


and shown by Miss Roberta Woodson of Fairmont, si 
Oklahoma. This steer was previously champion in the ff 
lightweight class of one of the two junior divisions. fi 
Fed on a ration which included Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 








Ss < ‘ Biss. cd OS, Fe Sut a seal ey 
DENVER—Grand Champion Steer of the 1945 Na- KANSAS CITY—Grand Champion Steer of the 1944 
tional Western Stock Show at Denver was “T-O American Royal Fat Stock Show at Kansas City was 
Model” owned and shown by T. Richard Lacy of “Skeeter”, red Shorthorn steer owned and shown 
Kansas, Ill. This steer was also Reserve Champion by Ray Gene Cinnamon of Garber, Oklahoma. 
at the 1944 Fat Stock Show in Chicago. Grown out “Skeeter” sold for $6.25 per pound. Grown out on 
on a ration which included Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. a@ ration which included Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


These Calves, Plus Many Other Recent Winners, Were 
Fed Vitamin-Rich Ful-0-Pep, Which Promotes Health 
and Finish So Essential To Champions 


FUL-O-PEP FED CALVES scored oxeeping victories re 

at several of the leading fat stock shows during the 
past Fall and Winter. Among them were the three 
Grand Champions shown above, plus many other 
champions and first prize winners. A/l of these calves 
were fed on a ration that included at least 10% of Ful- 
O-Pep Calf Starter for 6 months or more before the show, 


NO NURSE COWS NEEDED —The rich feeding 
benefits of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter make it easy to do 
away with the costly and wasteful practice of or 
nurse cows. By putting the calf on Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter when 3 to 4 weeks old, no milk is needed 
except that provided by the calf’s own mother. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER gives such amazing 
results because it is fortified with Concentrated Spring 
Range*, Nature’s Richest Vitamin Combination, plus 
other vitamia-rich sources to promote rugged health 
and smooth, even finish. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about this improved 
way of raising good calves see your Ful-O-Pep dealer 
or write to 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICA 
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One further consideration refers to 
the exemption of certain sales from price 
control. These involve live cattle and 
calves having the characteristics re- 
quired for serum or vaccine production. 
Cattle and calves sold to non-slaughter- 
ers for feeding for longer than 30 days 
have also been exempted from price 
control. 

As we go to press, War Stabilization 
Director William H. Davis announces 
a new “far-reaching” program. It pro- 
vides, according to press reports, “high- 
er subsidies and some price relief for 
slaughterers and feeders, greater control 
of slaughter in non-federally operated 
plants and rigid enforcement of price 
regulations. 

“In the new program the OPA has 
cancelled a scheduled reduction of 50 
cents per live cwt. in ceiling, prices and 
subsidies on choice cattl. (this was 
scheduled to go into effect on July 2; 
the American National has opposed this 
from the start); increased by 25 cents 
per cwt. the maximum prices of the bet- 
ter grades of carcass beef sold to the 
government, and will increase subsidy 
payments on choice, good and commer- 
cial grades of beef by 25 cents per live 
cwt. when cattle are selling at top prices. 
Payments will be lowered when prices 
drop. 

“To keep slaughterers in business, a 
special subsidy will be paid to those who 
operated profitably in peacetime but 
who now are losing money. Farm slaugh- 
terers will be required to register with 
their local OPA boards. Non-federally 
inspected commercial slaughter will be 
curtailed under specific quotas.” 


It might be well to review some of the points 
in the original live ceiling order. From Montana 
Stockgrower we give excerpts of a clear re- 
port of the original regulations (keep in mind 
the various subsidy amendments): 


While the “overriding ceiling’’ is $18, Chi- 
cago basis, that does not mean that the packer 
can pay $18 for all the cattle he buys, or even 
for any large part of. them. Under the ‘‘over- 
riding ceiling’’ the stabilization plan, with maxi- 
mum and-minimum prices for each grade of 
cattle, has been incorporated into the regula- 
tion. The top of the price range for the best 
cattle—those graded choice or AA—is, in every 
part of the country, exactly $1 below the over- 
riding ceiling. Thus, at Chicago, at the end 
of each month, the packer must be able to 
show that the average of his payments for 
cattle bought for immediate slaughter is not 
more than $17. In other words, if he pays $18 
for some cattle he must buy enough more cat- 


tle of the same grade (choice) at lower prices 
to bring the average down to or below $17 for 
the accounting period. The same is true for 
other grades. 

At the end of each month (or accounting 
period of not less than four nor more than 
five weeks) the ‘‘big’’ packer files his claim for 
subsidy with the Defense Supplies Corporation. 
A copy of that claim goes to OPA as evi- 
dence that he has complied with price regu- 
lations. The packer may be out of line on 
some grades, may have paid too much or too 
little. In that case he loses subsidy but he may 
still be in compliance with the OPA regulation. 
If his total purchases for the month do not 
exceed the sum of the allowable cost figured 
at the maximum price set for each grade, he 
is in compliance. 

The ‘‘small’”’ packer—killing, roughly, from five 
to 50 cattle per month—follows a somewhat 
different method of reporting but is governed 
by the same regulations as to price. 

The packer who is also a feeder, or who raises 
or buys cattle and owns them more than 30 
days before slaughter, does not have to report 
the. cost of such cattle. He is, of course, re- 
stricted to the overriding ceiling at the time 
of purchase; in that respect he has the same 
status as any other feeder. 

Freight and other costs of transportation 
from the place of purchase to the packing plant 
are considered part of the cost of cattle and 
must be so reported. But a feeder buyer, buy- 
ing, say, in Wyoming for an Iowa feedlot, is 
required only to keep below the overriding ceil- 
ing for Wyoming. Any sale is considered com- 
pleted at the place where the cattle are 
weighed and paid for. Generally speaking, the 
overriding ceiling is higher to the West, lower 
to the South and East. 

By agreement between OPA and War Food 
Admininistration the permitted prices are $i 
per hundredweight higher than they were un- 
der the old price stabilization plan. To offset 
that increase, the packers are given an in- 
crease in subsidy on the better grade cattle. 
So the “big’’ packers now get a subsidy of $2 per 
cwt. on choice cattle, $1.95 on good, 90 cents on 
commercial and 50 cents on lower grades. The 
‘“‘small’”’ packer who does not report prices and 
grades to Defense Supplies Corporation gets a 
base subsidy of $1.10 per cwt. on his total kill 
of cattle. Subsidies are figured on live weights. 
Calves which grade veal are reported separately 
and do not come under the OPA regulation ex- 
cept that they are not to be sold or bought 
at prices above the ‘overriding ceiling.”’ 


India's Cattle 


(Continued from page 11) 


worth nearly $6,000,000 in 1939. 

While the Herefords, Shorthorns and 
Holsteins are the favorite breeds in the 
temperate zone state of Rio Grande 
Do Sul, which has one-quarter of Brazil’s 
cattle, and while one finds Brown Swiss, 
Jerseys and Holstein dairy cattle in the 
state of Sao Paulo, which is largely de- 
voted to dairying, practically all the 
animals in the remainder of Brazil may 











now be said to be “zebued.” It is. gaij 
that pasture and climatic conditions jy 
Brazil’s so-called “triangle” in the staje 
of Minas are much better for breeding 
Zebus than is India. Zebu crosses ay: 
now raised on the relatively coarse gTasy 
of that region and shipped for fattep. 
ing to the valley of Paraiba near Sa) 
Paulo where they are finished on th 
“campin gordura” or fat grass, for the 
local market and for export. 

At the 1943 livestock exposition heli 
at Uberaba, state of Minas, the cham. 
pion was a Gir bull named “Tupan” 
with 60 calves to his credit. In this show 
the Nelore was the most popular breed 
in point of numbers, followed by the 
Guzerat and the Gir. 


A Gir bull named “Canada” recently 
sold for $30,000. He has sired 36 calves 
which have sold for a total of $65,000 
and is therefore said to be not only the 
most valuable but also the most profit. 
able in Brazil. 

The Getulio Vargas government 
breeding station at Uberaba, (where the 
Zebu breeders’ association has its head- 
quarters), sent 20 bull calves to the 
Uberaba exposition; they sold for a total 
of $26,000 or an average of $1,300 each. 
One 9-month-old Indo-Brazil calf sold 
for $3,600 and a group of five Nelore 
calves sold for $10,000. 

The British have proven on their 
breeding farms at Sahiwais and Sinchi in 
India that the Nelore, Gir and other 
breeds of Zebus can be developed into 
excellent milk producers under tropical 
conditions. 

Brazil has not given much attention 
to the milk strains of the Zebus, but in 
well managed dairy herds in India cows 
of the Karachi Red and Sahiwal breeds 
have averaged 7,000 to 9,500 pounds of 
milk per cow per year while the record 
yield in India is around 12,000 pounds. 
By way of comparison, the average for 
ali U. S. dairy herds is 4,700 pounds of 
milk per cow per year and the champion, 
a Holstein, produced nearly 42,000 
pounds in one year. 

In 1924, the Huggins Ranch at Hun- 
gerford, Tex., purchased 130 Zebus from 
the Uberaba district. From this and sub- 
sequent shipments there has been de- 
veloped the now famous Santa Gertrudis 


Brazil “Zebu” cattle which are raised in the State of Goiaz 
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preed at the King Ranch in southern 
Texas. 

Zebu or Brahman herds, as they are 
called in the United States, are now be- 
ing increased in southern Texas and 
Louisiana, and in the low, marshy sec- 
tions of Florida. Florida cattlemen re- 
cently bought 5,000 head to graze on 
these ranges on which the oriental cattle 
thrive. On this range the Brahmans are 
reported to give considerably more profit 
than domestic breeds. | 

It is recognized that the Zebu, or a 
cross between the Zebu and the native 
breeds, gives much better results in the 
American tropics and in areas bordering 
on our tropics—in Florida, Louisiana and 
in southern Texas—than do the breeds 
already established in those regions, 
descendents of the various types of Eu- 
ropean cattle. 

Manuel Prado, president of Peru, in a 
recent message to his congress, dis- 
cussed the introduction of Zebu cattle 
into the tropical interior of Peru in order 
to improve the meat supply. 

“We have found,” he said, “that by 
crossing the Zebu with our local creole 
stock we produce an animal which will 
w:igh 836 pounds (380 kilos) at the end 
of 30 months, whereas it takes at least 
60 months for our creole cattle to reach 
this weight under the same conditions.” 

Peru’s central office of colonization is 
now distributing the 23 Zebu bulls im- 
ported from Uberaba, Brazil, on the 
basis of one Zebu and 50 creole cows to 
each colonization center. The calves will 
be further distributed in order to spread 
this new breed as rapidly as _ possible. 
A North American cattle technician has 
been put in charge at the Tingo Maria 
Agricultural Experimental Station and 
000 acres of tropical pasture land have 
already been planted in gramalote, gor- 
dura and alfalfa brasilera, a combina- 
tion which forms a well balanced ration 
for these animals. 

Zebu crossbred cattle are already es- 
tablished in the islands of the British 
West Indies, in Cuba and, to a lesser 
extent, in the Central American re- 
publics. As the extraordinary qualities 
of this breed become better known their 
increased introduction into the tropics 
as beef and dairy animals may be ex- 
pected, 

Some 25 head of Guzerat and Santa 
Gertrudis were recently purchased from 
Texas breeders by the government of 
Panama to be used in improving the 
quality of beef produced in that republic. 
on an article furnished by the 

h of Inter-American Affairs.) 


LONG-RANGE WEATHER VIEW 


The Soil Conservation Service has de- 
veloped through study a_ statistical 
method of gauging the probable occur- 
rence of drought in any locality in the 
United States at any time’ of the year. 
With this information, more accurate 
know-when” of troublesome drought, as 
well as other weather hazards, may be 
added to the farmer’s growing fund of 
Weather knowledge. 
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PURITY GUARDED BY CAREFUL, SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


IMPORTANT: Five different bacterin is prepared under strict 
strains of blackleg organisms regulations and is released only 
are used in Parke-Davis Black- after the Blackleg Bacterin is 
leg Bacterin. These germs are checked and rechecked. 
obtained from different areas of Parke-Davis products have 
the United States to assure active won the confidence of cattlemen 
immunization against blackleg everywhere. Look for the Parke- 
that may be foundinany locality. Davis label. Vaccinate calves. 
Each lot of the Parke-Davis Protect them against blackleg. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON BLACKLEG 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,523,331 head of livestock, valued at $296,- 
995,003, was handled last year by the 39 offices operated 
by our member agencies in principal markets listed below: 


CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE __ 
EVANSVILLE, IND. BU FFAL —Green Bay, Wis. 
DETROIT ee P SAN FRANCISCO 
PEORIA, ILL. SIOUX CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS Fort Wayne, Ind. 
LOUISVILLE —Cleveland NATL. STOCK YARDS 


SALT LAKE CITY —Pittsbargh <a ere 


—North Salt Lake —Wapakoneta, Ohio SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


—Los Angeles a Sti‘ A 


—Ogden —Mount Vernon, Ohio SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
CINCINNATI —Toledo FORT WORTH 

—Dayton, Ohio —Hicksville, Ohio —Kansas City 

—Lexington, Ky. —Coshocton, Ohio —San Antonio 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 
























































































A bill now before the Utah senate 
would require one bull for 30 cows in- 
stead of one for every 40 cows as pres- 
ently permitted. 

* * * 

A bill passed in Colorado, and which 
becomes immediately effective, amends 
the state brand recording law for the 
combined purpose of providing control 
over brands carried on cows imported 
in the state, and of deciding disputed 
ownership cases. On imported animals 
the revised law requires the owner to 
vent the brand if it conflicts with one 
already recorded. 

K * * 

For the first time in Montana’s his- 
tory, an open season has been declared 
on moose hunting. Special permits in 
three areas are awarded at $25 to a 
limited number of sportsmen who hold 
big game licenses. There is a bag limit 
of one moose. Dates and other details 
have not been fully announced by the 
fish and game commission. 

*x* * x* 

The California state board of agri- 

culture is recommending passage of a 


SOME NEW STATE LAWS 


bill which would tighten up the system 
of garbage disposal from ships which 
carry meat of foreign countries . 

The board also endorsed state legisla- 
tion governing a constantly maintained 
insect pest and plant disease survey. 


Idaho’s senate has put the pork back 
into pork sausage after two years, dur- 
ing which time lamb or other meats 
had been permitted to be used. 


* * 


In Arizona the state legislature has 
enacted a bill which prescribes severe 
penalties for overstocking of patented 
land . . . Another measure adopted by 
that state provides that when private 
way of necessity is provided through 
condemnation, the land condemned must 
be the practical route; when the right 
of way is used the user must provide 
sufficient herders to keep the livestock 
confined to areas condemned, and keep 
them moving. Also in Arizona stock- 
killing bears have been put on the pre- 
dator list after four years of protec- 
tion. 


Association Activities 


Hearings being held in Washington as 
the PRopUCER goes to press will aid in 
determining the outcome of the recent 
recommendation for another three-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires on June 12. American Na- 
tional Secretary F. E. Mollin is present 
in the national capital for the purpose 
of testifying at these hearings. 

Mr. Mollin was also scheduled to 
testify during a series of hearings being 
held in the matter of prospective food 
supplies this year, with a view to reit- 
erating the need for increased feeding 
margins if maximum beef production is 
to be secured. 


The Northern New Mexico Livestock 
Association convened at Raton on Mar. 
6 and, in a joint session with the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, listened to an ad- 
dress by American National President 
A. D. Brownfield. In the ensuing busi- 
ness meeting of the stock association, 
State Senator James Morrow and State 
Representative Viola K. Reynolds—both 
of whom are association members—dis- 
cussed the activities of the legislature. 
The convention closed with election of of- 
ficers, with the following results: 

John King of Capulin was named pres- 
ident; Ed Springer of Cimarron, vice- 
president; Olen Caviness of Raton, sec- 
retary, and Alvin Stockton, also of 
Raton, treasurer. 


In session at Albuquerque on Apr. 2, 
the New Mexico State Advisory Council 
framed a resolution recommending that 
any decision on grazing fee increases 
shall not be acceptable until six months 
after the end of the present emergency; 
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at such time as the matter does receive 
consideration, it should be handled be- 
fore the Senate public lands and surveys 
committee in Washington after the sub- 
committee has made a report, and that 
such meeting should include the secre- 
tary of the interior and representatives 
from the 10 western public land states 
as selected from the National Advisory 
Council, together with representatives 
from the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


The San Mateo County (Calif.) Cat- 
tlemen’s Association is issuing a mimeo- 
graphed News Letter to cricularize the 
membership on current problems and 
newsworthy items connected with the or- 
ganization. Officers of the group are: 
George Morell of Black Mountain, presi- 
dent (on leave); Manuel Piers of Por- 
tola, acting president; Joseph Betten- 
court of Tunitas, vice-president; K. B. 
Towne of Redwood City, secretary. 


The commissioners, secretaries and di- 
rectors of agriculture in a report of a 
meeting in Washington included among 
causes listed as responsible for our 
present food shortages the following: 
“The ceiling price on meat animals has 
been so low that there has not been 
sufficient margin for the feeder above 
feed costs.” 


Although, because of ODT restrictions, 
no general convention was called by the 
Gila County (Ariz.) Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation, the board of directors did meet 
recently. Roy Tucker was at that time 
chosen to head the group. 





KANSAS BUSINESS CONVENTIOy 


The limited annual meeting of th 
Kansas Livestock Association took place 
Mar. 14, at Wichita, with the day, 
activities restricted to business matter 
exclusively, out of consideration for QD] 
regulations. Dr. L. L. Jones of Garde, 
City, last year’s vice-president, was 
chosen president; Wayne Rogler of Mat. 
field Green was named vice-president, 
and Will J. Miller was renamed secre. 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Miller was also reap- 
pointed state livestock sanitary commis. 
sioner. All elections were unanimous, 

Delegates assembled for this 32nd an. 
nual convention in their resolutions 
asked for a raise in the wholesale ceiling 
price of top grade beef, urged that the 
cost of beef to various government agen- 
cies equal that to civilians and in no 
case should the live cattle price be set 
back until the demand for beef is satis. 
fied; they recommended, further, that a 
study be made of the method of compli- 
ance for subsidy payments when cattle 
are taken from packers’ own feedlots to 
slaughter. They strongly advocated that 
an equal floor price, in line with all 
other agricultural products, be estab- 
lished and maintained for the beef cattle 
industry; opposed any changes or relax- 
ation in present sanitary laws; asked 
that prisoners of war be made avail- 
able for farm and ranch work where re- 
quested, and asked for appointment of 
roving livestock inspectors. They com- 
mended the new pasture utilization proj- 
ect to be developed by the Kansas agri- 
cultural experiment station; urged their 
state livestock sanitary commissioner to 
work toward the control of Bang’s dis- 
ease to conform with recommendations 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
asked, in addition, for control of sales 
on dairy and breeding cattle by requir- 
ing a certificate of health. 





JUNIOR LOUISIANIANS' SHOW 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL EVENT 


The annual Southwest Louisiana Dis- 
trict Junior Livestock Show, held Mar. 
30-Apr. 2, included 57 head of baby beef 
calves, 53 head of purebred dairy cows 
and heifers and 25 head of market hogs 
from 14 parishes. Quality of the 4-H 
Club and FFA entries, judged on the last 
day, was declared to be far above aver- 
age. In the sale which was the grand 
finale of the show, the beef calves sold 
for an average of 49% cents a pound. 
The market hogs averaged 1842 cents 
per pound. 





WORD OF APPROVAL 
FOR BOOKWORK AID 


This is what a user of Mont Saun- 
derson’s bookkeeping book, sold by 
the Propucer, 515 Cooper Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo., says about it: 

“I have been using this book- 
keeping book for several years and 
like it very much.” (Signed) 


Marvin Ake, Socorro County, N. M. 
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A feature attraction of the show was 
the all-western open rodeo held by the 
Southwest Louisiana Horse Show Asso- 
ciation. 

The show itself attracted nearly three 
times aS many entries as the 1944 event 
did and plans are already under way for 
the 1946 edition, which will include an 
adult breeders’ show as well as a junior 
livestock show. 


MORE MEAT 


(Continued from page 10) 


inal stated purpose of the cattle price 
structure was to discourage cattle feed- 
ing to conserve feed. With a meat short- 
age at a time of adequate feed supplies, 
cattle feeding must be encouraged—not 
discouraged. This requires providing an 
adequate feeding margin adjusting up- 
wards the price spreads for AA and A 
cattle. This difficulty is caused by the 
relationship of grades being established 
on March 1942 levels, at which time a 
normal feeding spread did not exist, and 
by the fact that feed costs have risen 
sharply as reflected by published govern- 
ment reports on cattle—corn ratio, as 
well as increased costs of other feeds and 
labor. The empty feedlots and the empty 
meat cases throughout the nation at a 
time of plentiful feed supplies and ex- 
cessive cattle numbers are mute evidence 
that an adequate spread does not exist 
to provide incentive for feedlot opera- 
tions. A study of feed costs by reliable 
sources reveals these facts. The situa- 
tion is further aggravated by OPA’s 
plan for lowering 50 cents per cwt. the 
limitations on choice cattle July 2, 1945. 


(3) This committee insists that legit- 
imate beef slaughterers be placed in po- 
sition to pay live cattle prices which will 
insure full feedlot production with the 
assurance that the slaughterer will 
realize a fair and equitable margin. 


There exists at the present time a dis- 
parity between cattle prices and beef 
realizations at ceiling levels, even after 
the new one-for-two program announced 
on Mar. 21 by OPA, to become effective 
Apr. 1, 1945. The extent of that dispar- 
ity is illustrated on the basis of a study 
recently made by Kansas State College 
and data cited by OPA officials which 
are summarized as follows: 


Value the 
Packer Can OPA Loss if Max. 
Realize After Maximum Price is 
Cattle Apr. 1,1945* Price per Paid Per 
Grade of Per Live Cwt. Live Cwt. Live Cwt. 
AA-Choice.............. $16.52 $17.00 $0.48 
ND 5c sic vis 15.26 15.75 0.49 
B-Commercial tect 12.55 13.00 0.45 
C-Uunty 10.45 11.00 0.60 
png and Canner’ 7.55 8.25 0.70 


BI ase nnsanenen 8.95 9.50 0.55 
Provided he pays maximum prices for cattle. 


This table clearly indicates that the 
adjustment effective Apr. 1 does not 
answer the slaughterer’s problem and 
that some further adjustment is imme- 
diately necessary. 

The present situation, wherein maxi- 
mum prices are being paid for live cat- 
tle, cannot be considered as a temporary 
one. All indications and expectations are 
that cattle prices will continue at these 
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Are You Ready? 


@ Have you plenty of bulls to turn out this year? 
ei MU ee Lg 


calf crops. 


@ WHR bulls pay for themselves in more quality. 


Buy now! 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch —:— Cheyenne 


Use WHR bulls for best results 


CM a Cy cL ee 


cattle the water they need 


TT 


DEMPSTER 


WINDMILLS or WATER SYSTEMS 


Dempster Windmills and Water Systems have 
proved their worth ... paid their cost many times 
over...on thousands of ranches and farms 
throughout the Nation. You'll find them a good 
investment for your place...an ever-dependable 
source of providing fresh running water for live- 
stock and all farm uses. 

While our output is controlled by the govern- 
ment, we are still supplying civilian needs as 
promptly as possible. When your order for 

Dempster Equipment 

is filled, you will have 

Y a f al the satisfaction of 
eT eT a knowing you have as 
@ | rian _ fine equipment as 

a) vei = = “= (| money can buy. 


een 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


AMERICA’S 
COMPLETE 
QUALITY LINE 


WINDMILLS 
PUMPS 
CYLINDERS 
WATER 
SYSTEMS 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 
STEEL and 
WOOD TANKS 
WATER SUPPLY 
EQUIPMENT 
PIPE, FITTINGS 
VALVES 


(C-4) 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for 


customers only 


on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 


write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 


San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PROTECT YOUR CALVES! 


White scours, a constant threat to your 
calves, exacts a heavy toll, if not checked. 
Immediate treatment with Lederle’s Sul- 
faguanidine not only cuts down fatal 
results—it usually clears up infection 
before calves suffer the profit-draining 
after-affects of intestinal trouble. 


By helping to keep white scours down 
to a new low, Sulfaguanidine is saving 
farmers and stockmen much money. Extra 
profits can be yours if you use Lederle’s 
Sulfaguanidine promptly when white 
scours strike. 


Sulfaguanidine is available in tablet, 
powder and OBLET forms. To get a free 


illustrated booklet 


about the advantages 

of Sulfaguanidine ask 

on mo your dealer or write us. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 








Are You Keeping Up .. with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1: Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; Berkshire (hog) News, $1. 
Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, train‘ng, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (squab fancy), 
$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Progressive Poultryman, m., $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Modern Game Breed- 
ing (pheasants), $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- 
ary World, $1.25; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 
Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 
free catalog—hundreds more. 
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maximum levels for the next several 
months, based on the outlook for the de- 
| mand and supply. 


| This view was recently expressed in 
|the February, 1945, issue of “The Live- 
| stock and Wool Situation,” issued by the 
|Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
| USDA, which said: 

“A continuing strong demand for meat 
by civilians and the armed forces, ac- 
companied by a reduced supply com- 
| pared with last year, will tend to hold 
| prices of meat animals to the maximum 
levels permitted by price’ controls 
; throughout the spring and summer at 
| least.” 


This situation has been anticipated 
| for many, many months, as indicated 
| by an address given by C. W. Crickman 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
jin June, 1944, on “Beef Cattle Situation 
and Outlook for Cattle Feeding.” He 
said: 

“It would seem that the large re- 
quirements for meat may be expected 
to keep prices for finished beef near 
| ceiling levels, particularly after the fall 
run of grass cattle and winter market- 
ings of hogs have moved into consump- 
| tion.” 

(4) Legitimate meat retailers must 
have a reasonable volume available to 
offer to the civilian population of this 
country. At the present time, with the 
government agencies taking such a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total available 
meat supply, the amount of meat avail- 
able for civilians is drastically reduced, 
This is especially true in all metropoli- 
'tan areas where consumers depend pri- 
marily upon federally inspected beef 
for their supply. The reduction in the 
civilian supply of meat in those areas 
is much greater than in areas in the cen- 
ter of livestock production where a local 
or farm slaughterer furnishes a relative- 
ly larger proportion of the civilian meat 
needs and very little of the meat supply 
from these sources is purchased by fed- 
eral agencies. 

IV. Beef has been so important to the 
armed forces that federally inspected 
packers have been required ever since 
June, 1943, to set aside a large propor- 
tion of their beef for government re- 
quirements. At the present time, 60 per 
cent of the choice, good, and commer- 
cial grades of steer and heifer beef 
must be set aside for government use. 
Seventy and 80 per cent, respectively, of 
utility and canner and cutter grades of 
|steer, heifer and cow beef must be set 
aside for government use in the manu- 
|facture of sausage and canned meat 
products. Altogether, well over one-half 
of all beef produced under federal inspec- 
tion is now being set aside for the gov- 
ernment. 

Strict allocation of live animals has 
icertain limitations and cannot be ac- 
complished without probable retarding 
|of production. For the government to 
|secure its needed supplies of beef and 
|to insure a more equitable distribution 
| through civilian channels, it seems neces- 
sary that all beef slaughtering be 


brought under government inspection 
each slaughterer supplying his required 
percentage to the government. Federal 
inspection should be extended to present 
uninspected plants. If it seems impos- 
sible to accomplish this, then the total 
kill of any plant not operating under 
government inspection must be restrict- 
ed to a very low level and a strict permit 
system installed. Indiscriminate issuance 
of permits and licenses must be stopped 
and permits issued only when real need 
is shown. - 

V. The removal of the subsidy should 
be started now, while the demand for 
meat is strong, and_ simultaneously 
prices of wholesale and retail beef 
should be adjusted to correspond with 
the amount of reduction in subsidy. Sub- 
sidy should be removed gradually, over 
a period of months. 

VI. Enforcement of all government 
regulations, including price regulations, 
rationing, slaughter permits, and liye 
cattle maximums must be attempted on 
a much broader and more aggressive and 
effective scale than ever before. No pro- 
gram will work and be effective unless 
the government agencies curb black 
market operations, adopt and carry out 
a rigid and effective enforcement pro- 
gram of all regulations. 

VII. It should be apparent from the 
foregoing and from actual cost figures 
of the producer, feeder and slaughterer, 
that a greater production of beef can 
be accomplished only by providing an 
adequate margin for the cattle grower 
and feeder and a fair and equitable -uar- 
gin for the beef slaughterer and re- 
tailer. If this is accomplished, the prob- 
lems of the producer, feeder, slaughterer, 
and retailer will be greatly relieved, 
and an increased production of beef will 
give greater supplies to the armed 
forces and the civilian consumer. 

With reference to the Price Control 
Act, we believe the Congress, in mak- 
ing it possible to fix ceiling prices to 
protect the consumer and avoid infla- 
tion, did not intend these ceiling prices 
to be maintained at levels that would 
restrict the necessary production of any 
vital food such as meat. (Cost sheets 


showing new high production costs were 
filed.-—ED.) 


4-26 3 B. Phong, 
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“Never saw such corn as that radio 
comedian grew!” 
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ACROSS ARKANSAS 


By DAVID I. DAY 


DROVE DOWN 
from Kansas City 
recently on U. S. 71 
all the way into 
northwestern Ar- 
kansas. I passed 
through some excel- 
lent communities but 
most of the way was 
through the Ozark 
highlands. Around 
Carthage and Neosho is some wonderful 
scenery and whether in the better farm- 
ing districts south of Kansas City or in 
the high hills, folks are cattle-conscious 
and becoming more so. 

Spending the night in a tourist cabin, 
we proceeded the following morning 
southward, leaving at shortly after 6. 
Believe me, this is a trip particularly 
joyful in the dewy morning hours, with 
scenery, fine streams, waterfalls and a 
little of everything. It is no wonder the 
people in this part of the United States 
delight in saying: “This is my own, my 
native land.” 

So far as Herefords here are con- 
cerned, the $488 average at the February 
sale in Little Rock tells the story as 
registered animals go and the interest 
is reflected in commercial circles. The 
big need has been for real good bulls to 
grade up the native stock, and that is 
what is happening, not only in the 
whiteface realm, but to a very noticeable 
extent with Shorthorns and Angus. 

There is in all Arkansas a particular 
interest in polled cattle and the wave of 
Polled Hereford popularity in Mississippi 
is making itself felt across the Missis- 
sippi River in Arkansas. It is the same 
with Polled Shorthorns, the pressure be- 
ing from the fine herds farther north 
in the Corn Belt. 

Dining in Van Buren, made famous 
by Bob Burns’ radio chatter, we struck 
up a conversation with two very excel- 
lent farmers, brothers-in-law, who live 
east of the city just off U. S. 64. We 
learned of more than a dozen men in the 
same county who have purchased beef 
bulls of good quality, paying up to $500 
for them. Said one of the men: “Such a 
thing would have been considered the 
rankest foolishness a few years ago. 
Now, the average farmer regards such 
bulls as fine investments. In a few years, 
outside of the state, we will make our- 
selves felt. With highlands for range- 
style production of feeders and river 
valleys for feeding out, this state can be 
virtually self-contained as a cattle coun- 
trey. 

As a matter of fact, however, it 
seemed to me that Arkansas will excell 
mainly as a producer of feeder calves in 
the years to come. There can be a great 
many cattle finished there for market 
but not by any means as many as can be 
raised on grass to 400-600 pounds for 
feeding out in northern Missouri, Iowa 
and Illinois. 










Mr. Day 


May, 1945 








BAR 13 CONQUEROR 13th 


ow Breeders 
June 4 


ale 


HERD BULLS AND SHOW HEIFERS BY 
COMPREST CONQUEROR 
COMPREST MISCHIEF 2d 


COMPREST CONQUEROR 
COMPREST MISCHIEF 2d 
DOMINO BOY 10th 

BAR 13 JUPITER DOMINO 40th 
BAR 13 CONQUEROR 13th 


FEMALES BRED TO 


Write For Booklet Which Contains 


i A brief summary of the origins of the Comprest cattle and their 
® place in modern beef production. 


a. The pedigrees of the cattle offered in this sale. 


3 Copies of two advertisements submitted by the Bar 13 Ranch 

" during the last 18 months to the American Hereford Journal and 
refused by them. Although we do not expect all breeders to agree 
with our point of view, we are sure that most are interested in 
reading it. 


Attend these sales: 


Monforton Herefords, 
Billings, Mont., June 2 


John Rice, Lodge Grass, 
Mont., June 5 ALLEN FORDYCE 
JACK WATSON 


DICK FERGUSON 


Bear Claw Ranch 
Dayton, Wyo., June 6 
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Buy Bulls—Heifers 


MAY 21 
Greeley, Colo. 


We Consign 4 Bulls, 3 Heifers 


Don't Forget the Date! 


BUY COLORADO BULLS 
MAY 21 


COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD 


Estb. 1899 





H.E. Witwer & Sons, Greeley, Colo. 
PRR BERS Ree Oe Se 


THE IMPROVED “MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 








The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder ~~ 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 
lons or 300 Ibs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—Immediate Shipment 
Specify whether you want lugged wheels, 
wheels for tires, or with tires mounted. 

Price $100 (with tires $128.48) F.O.B. Factory. 


All shipments paid in advance, C.O.D. or 
S.D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 272-I 
Demopolis, Alabama 








Keep on Buying Bonds 
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Utah's Cattle Industry 


(Continued from Page 9) 
Lost Half Their Cattle 


Inclement weather has _ periodically 
taken its toll of livestock throughout 
northern Utah. The first severe winter 
after occupation was that of 1849-50, 
during which the U. S. troops stationed 
in the area lost a large percentage of 
their livestock in Cache Valley. This 
northern area is highly vulnerable to 
excessive snows and subzero tempera- 
tures, which makes it necessary to sup- 
ply supplemental feed for all types of 
stock. The severity and unabating as- 
pect of the winter storms of 1855-56 
wiped out fully 50 per cent of the cat- 
tle in northern Utah. The insufficiency 
of feed was equally as responsible for 
this calamity as was the weather. As 
early as 1850, according to the decen- 
nial census, wild or meadow hay had 
been harvested to the amount of 4,805 
tons, but this was a negligible harvest 
in comparison with the requirements of 
the rapidly growing industry. By 1860 
this amount had been increased to 19,- 
235 tons, but again in 1864-65 stock 
losses were large, due to the insuf- 


A PROMINENT NEW MEXICO PIONEER 


By Emma M. Muir 


A LONG and active life came to a close in Lordsburg, N. M., on Jan. 7, 1945, 
with the death of John Theodore Muir. The son of a Confederate war vet- 
eran, Mr. Muir was born on a farm near Clarksville, Tenn., on Oct. 15, 1861. 
As a youth, he did not have the privilege of attending a public school because 
he was educated shortly after the Civil War and the South was too poor to sup- 
port educational institutions. His family traded “produce” for tuition to Hickory- 
wild College, which he attended for three years; a schoolmate at the time was 
Sam Killebrew of Lordsburg. 

When the late Hon. Sam Baldwin returned to Tennessee on a vacation and 
told of the opportunities to be found in New Mexico, young John sold his mare 
and colt and bought a ticket to Wallace (now San Domingo), N. M. (The stage 
having left, he—being the son of a Scot—decided to walk and save the stage 
fare and a night’s lodging. After going for several hours, as he often liked to 
tell in later years, he discovered some Indians- gathering wood. Thinking him- 
self in immediate danger, he fell to the ground and crawled for several miles to 
avoid them. He rushed into San Pedro and gave the alarm that Indians were 
on the warpath. Everyone laughed and explained that those “Indians on the 
warpath” were working for the company!) 

The boy secured a job as “handy boy” at $30 a month. Having worked for 
$7 a month in Tennessee, this salary was very gratifying to the young man. The 
first year he sent home $300, and because of it his mother enjoyed the luxury of 
a sewing machine for the first time. 

For the next few years John Muir rose from clerking to store managing and 
then bought teams and wagons and went into the freighting business. After 
better shipping facilities were established he sold his equipment and bought the 
present Bar T Ranch and 100 head of cattle in 1888, At the time there was no 
patented land in the country. A year later he bought and moved, with some 
difficulty, 300 head of cattle from Ysleta, Tex. 

John T. Muir married Miss Emma Marble at Silver City and on Apr. 9, 
1904, one child—a daughter, Mary Dee—was born. ; 

Mr. Muir watched and recognized the changing times; when new ideas 
were developed he adopted many practical ones. In 1932 he streamlined his brand 
from Bar T Cross to Bar T. The open range had become a fenced pasture pas- 
ture and a large brand was no longer necessary. All cows under six years on the 
ranch are dehorned. A year before his death, Mr. Muir heard about Harry Days 
branding chute and went to see it; he ordered one immediately. : 

At the déath of John Robson, Mr. Muir was elected president of the First 
National Bank of Lordsburg, which position he held until his death. He served 
also for 10 years as a member of the New Mexico state legislature. 


ficiency of supplemental feed resulting 
from the long and arduous winter, A). 
falfa, which was introduced into Utah 
during the ’60s, improved the quality of 
hay, but by 1870 only slightly more than 
27,000 tons of hay were harvested. 

Up to 1870 the vast expanses of the 
public domain in Utah were only slightly 
utilized, but the rapid expansion of the 
cattle industry during the ’70s and ’8(s 
necessitated their use in spite of the lack 
of complete control over predacious ani- 
mals and marauding tribesmen. Within 
the next two decades Utah’s ranges be- 
came fully stocked. With 400,000 head 
of cattle, 90 per cent of which were on 
the ranges, and nearly 500,000 head of 
sheep, the carrying capacity of the do- 
main was quickly reached and at times 
exceeded. Competition between the cat- 
tlemen and the sheep interests forced a 
struggle for control of the ranges early 
each spring. A few years of such abuse 
and the spring freshets and summer 
showers gullied and washed topsoil from 
what had once been an expanse of lux- 
urious growth. Barren hillsides allowed 
the summer rains to converge into 
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floods which wrought damage on valu- 

able farm lands and thriving communi- 

ties. To ameliorate this condition na- 

tional forests were established through- 

, Utah between 1904 and 1907. While | 
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AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
Pender, Nebraska. 
Please send me 
your Automatic 
chine and the name of your local 


GOLD SEAL 






ay and Pasture Crops 
Our grasses give you bigger yields 
at low cost. Well cleaned. Crested 
Wheat Grass, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Get our prices. Complete catalog free. 
Western Seed Co., Denver 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


FIGHT GRUBS, LICE, TICKS, MANGE, 
VERMIN, FLIES, MOSQUITOES... 
This Effective, Labor-Saving, Proved Way! 


The Automatic Currying and Dipping Ma- 
chine is on the job 24 hours a day, all year 
round. Livestock use it as the need arises, 
when it arises! In one operation, your live- 
stock curry their coats and apply pest-repell- 
ing medicated dip oil. The animals do the 
work... you reap the harvest of saved time 
...saved labor...and MO 
Here’s the practical way to rid livestock of 
GRUBS, WOLVES or WARBLES, LICE, 
FLIES, SKIN DISEASE. Makes cattle 
gain faster. . 
and buildings from destructive rubbing. 

All Steel.. Easy to Install.. Low Cost.. 
For Cattle, Horses, Hogs. . Lasts a Lifetime! 


RE PROFITS! 


. saves hides . . . saves fences 


EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., 
PENDER, NEBRASKA 






our descriptive folder on 
urrying and Dipping Ma- 
ealer. 
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eh 15+ 








WAR BONDS 





400,000 in 1890. Following the silver de- 
pression of 1893-94 cattle prices swung 
to an all-time low. In 1896 the average 
value was placed at $12 per head. The 
number of cattle on the ranges soon 
showed a sharp decline that was not ov- 
ercome until 1910. After the low of 
1934 there was a gradual up-swing in 
values, as well as in the total number 
of cattle raised, until 1942, when, under 
the pressure of war demand, the price 
rose sharply, and, in 1944, reached the 
all-time high of $69.10. Production also 
continued to rise, establishing a record 
of 515,000 head in 1944. 

The livestock industry has become an 


THE MONTH'S MARKETS 


OVEMENT OF 

cattle to mar- 
ket centers has 
continued liberal, 
and many trade 
interests anticipate 
a clean-up of most 
of the grain-fed 
steers by early 
May. Meanwhile, 
prices are at or 
close to ceiling lev- 
els. This compar- 
atively strong lev- 
el certainly should 
be maintained if 
the supply in the weeks ahead is reduced 
as expected. The March cattle run at 
Chicago was the largest for March 
since 1927. With lighter supplies of beef 
steers during the next 30 to 60 days, 
buyers must turn their attention to other 
classes, and currently at many markets 
offerings other than steers and heifers 
have been relatively scarce. 


Take Anything Fleshy 

tecently killers have been taking any- 
thing showing “flesh,” frequently buy- 
ing cattle which ordinarily would go to 
country buyers, and in many instances 
these fleshy offerings were not above 
medium grade as far as slaughter stand- 
ards is concerned. Undoubtedly this con- 
dition will prevail all season, as slaugh- 
terers will be after numbers. According 
to some feeder buyers, killers can out- 
bid them for this class of cattle because 
of the subsidy payments. 

Many of the middle and lower grades 
of fat steers at Chicago have been show- 
ing a gross margin of $4 to $5.50 and 
this has stimulated the feeder demand; 
yet average prices for stockers and feed- 
ers are up $1 to $2 above last November 
when best slaughter steers were bring- 
ing $18.50. 

Fluctuations in cattle prices were fre- 
quent and sometimes severe, but the 
changes in the end have been mostly for 
the better. The bulls changed more rap- 
idly than any other class, while the net 
price gains for the period were most sat- 
isfactory on medium grade cows, fol- 
lowed closely by good cows and choice 
veal calves. 

Slaughter of cattle under federal in- 





Mr. French 


integral part of the economy of Utah. 
Its value to the state and nation is far 
greater than the dollar value of 500,000 
head of cattle. Its true worth can only 


be measured in the millions of pounds of ° 


life-sustaining meat supplied to our 
armed services and to the workers in the 
arms plants and equipment factories, as 
well as to those millions of distressed 
peoples throughout Europe who will soon 
gain sustenance from beef produced in 
the great basin state of Utah. 


(The author is research associate in 
the Western Range Cattle Industry 
Study which is preparing a history of 
several of the western states——Ep.) ~ 





... By H. W. French 


spection during March amounted to 1,- 
212,531, up 156,000 from a year ago, 
while the calf slaughter at 574,961 stood 
10,400 above last March. The slaughter 
in California under all types of inspec- 
tion for January and February estab- 
lished a new record on cattle and calves, 
the two months’ total for 1945 standing 
at 274,000 cattle and 88,000 calves 
against 218,000 cattle and 56,000 calves 
the corresponding time a year ago. 


Grass Is Good 


Prospects for grass in the Osage pas- 
ture section of Oklahoma and the Blue 
Stem (Flint Hills) area of Kansas are 
very good to excellent. About 88 per 
cent of these Kansas pastures have been 
leased, and 91 per cent of those in Okla- 
homa were under lease on Apr. 1. Most 
of the leases in Kansas for steers and 
cows were at $10 to $12 per head and 
young cattle at $7 to $9 per head. 
Acreage guarantees are 3.5 to 6.5 acres 
for cows and steers, and 2.5 to 4.5 acres 
for young cattle in Kansas, and 5 to 8 
acres for steers and cows and 4 to 6 
acres for younger cattle in Oklahoma 
where leases were made at $8 to $10 
per head for steers and cows and $6 to 
$8 for younger cattle. 

Production of feed grains in 1945 may 
be about 2,000,000 tons less than the 
121,000,000 tons produced in 1944 if av- 
erage yields are obtained on the acreage 
farmers intend to plant this season. A 
2 per cent reduction in acreage is in 
sight, with the greatest reductions re- 
ported for barley and grain sorghums, 
while an 8 per cent increase in oats 
acreage is expected. Corn production 
may total 3,120,000,000 bushels. Oats 
acreage is expected to be a record, 
while barley acreage may be the lightest 
since 1938. A reduction of nearly 2,000,- 
000 acres is in prospect for grain sorg- 
hums. Flaxseed planting is expected to 
be up 37 per cent, while a slight decrease 
in soybean acreage is in sight. 

Linseed cake and meal production July 
through February totaled 471,100 tons 
against 662,400 tons a year ago. Soy- 
bean cake and meal production was 4; 
175,500 tons against 2,100,600 tons for 
the previous season. Farm stocks of 
principal feed grains on Apr. 1 were 
approximately 7,000,000 tons larger than 
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an _ a year ago at 46,482,000 tons. Of this head more than a year ago. Of the five 
‘ an quantity 37,514,000 tons were corn, 6,- eastern Corn Belt states, all states 
inde ° ; 688,000 oats and 2,080,000 barley. Farm showed decreases except Wisconsin. In 

‘ disappearance of the principal feed the six western Corn Belt states, there 


| 
ae a grains from the beginning of the respec- were increases in all except Iowa for | 


500 Prize Money 
Greeley Sale ! 
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in the tive crop years to Apr. 1 was about 8,- which a 1 per cent decrease was shown. 


ae a 000,000 tons less than the same period It appears that the cattle feeders will 
i — last year and amounted to 70,388,000 market 58 per cent of their cattle in OO 
nite tons. April through June, and this is larger May 21, Greeley, Colo. 


During the last week of March, choice than the intentions of a year ago and 
and prime beef steers at Chicago made much above the 10-year average. How- 
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iate in up 13.6 per cent of these sold out of first ever, actual movement a year ago dur- . ; : 
dustry hands against 17.3 per cent a year ago. ing April, May and June was larger a our jackpot sale and you will 
ory of Figures on the good grade stood at 50.9 than as shown on April 1, so that the ike the cattle. See our show and 
D.) sale at Greeley May 21. 


and 68.9 per cent, respectively, while three months’ movement this year may 
the medium grade figured 33.2 and 12.4 not be heavier than the actual ship- 
‘rench per cent, respectively. Average weight ments for the same time last year. 

for all grades was placed at 1,037 Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
pounds, or 26 pounds lighter than a year tle into the Corn Belt states during the 
ago, while the average price at $15.70 first three months this year were sub- 
was 54 cents higher than a year earlier. stantially larger than the same period 
The spread in price between good and last year. For eight states, the increase 
inspec- choice was not so large as a year ago, was 25 per cent, with increases from 
cabal: ae the spread ae bcm and penises Se ee oan | 
cate medium was considerably larger. our leading markets for the firs ree | 

ie Replacement demand for cattle has months show 11 per cent increase, with | RANCH BOOKSHELF 
iia shown considerable improvement and _ increases in all weights of steers, al- 
cakies despite rising prices there was plenty of though the biggest gain was in those 
= activity. At many points, the demand from 900 pounds up. 

a exceeded the supply, the gradual Replacement steers at Chicago in 
strengthening of the fat-cattle market March cost $13.24 against $12.70 a year 
at last having a bullish influence on ago. For the January through March 
feeder buyers, who for a long while were _ period the average cost rested at $12.53 
determined to force a decline or not and $12, respectively. Kansas City re- 
feed. Many big strings of cattle have ported $13.60 for March this year and 
been moving out of the Southwest, some $13.06 for March last year, and for the 
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Stow L. Witwer, Sale Manager, 
Greeley, Colo. 
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ae of them to market but most of them di- three months $12.55 and $11.98, respec- 

Most rect to feedlot areas. tively. Cost for March at Omaha stood 
re and There were about 8 per cent more cat- at $13.08 and $12.44, respectively, and 
ad and tle on feed in the 11 Corn Belt states for the three months $12.55 and $11.98, 


hand: on April 1, than a year earlier, accord- respectively. 


; omeds ing to a release by the Department of Prices at Chicago for stocker and 
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 amven Agriculture. This means about 150,000 feeder steers at mid-April were 25 to The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbcok for 
5 to 8 slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, 


stcring. 375 pages. $2.70. 


4 to 6 i Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
2 Ickes and McCarran on the Grazing Fee Controversy Sante guider 0 "yeu "3,090. pages 
l ; ‘ - illustrated. $5. 
to $10 N A LETTER TO INTERIOR SEC- In the face of such conditions, the senator Pe mee on ol and Disease Control, by 
6 = accuses, the chief grazier and regional graziers Dykstra. 600 pages of information. on 
1 $6 to retary Harold L. Ickes on Feb. 9, are making direct and indirect announcements ee saan $2.85 
relative to the proposed raise in grazing a pee — a to be ee perio mad on Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
5 mav fees, S > , 2 bY such broadcast announcements comes the state- | Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
ma es enator Pat McCarran wrote ‘At ment by the chief of grazing of the Forest binders, wloos fuk cther farm machinery. 
an the the National Advisory Council meeting Service that that service proposes a re-survey, Illustrated. $1.80. 
| if av- in Salt Lake City somethin ss than a looking to increases in grazing fees in the forest. Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
ty e g less 
: “be : In addition, says Senator McCarran, comes the by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
acreage year ago, a high and very important persistent attitude of some figures high in the of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
son. A member of your department made the Grazing Service for a change in grazing dis- beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle, swine, 
wi y P tricts sh and It Illustrated. Si 7ol 
» is in statement to the council that there would oH . a Se eee gee eee or 
i b h ‘ ‘ 3 9 I only recite these things to you,’’ he con- | ’ siege —" : 
ys re € no change in fees during the war. cludes, “that I might get you te look with favor Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
os . 78 : he Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
ghums, Continuing, in part, Senator McCarran on the conclusion which I most earnestly sug- fitting and management. $2 
n oats said further: gest; namely, that the entire matter of grazing Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
: “a ; 4 fees and the entire matter of change of grazing Cook. Devoted entirel to lans and 
duction The stock raisers on the open public districts be, by you announced, to be deferred quitiiiiien Wau boautsad te 
Oats domain are highly dependent upon hired til six months after the war is ended. buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
record, help. Today the demands of war have Secretary Ickes’ reply to the McCarran appeal and poultry buildings and equipment. 


follows, in essence: How to make things from old parts and 


lightest taken the able-bodied laborers of this waste material. $2.50. 
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2,000,- vital industry. I could cite you case after believe that at the present time it is only Send Order to 

n sorg- case where men y n. the owners. Necessary to reiterate that no formal recom- AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
cted to of the f and women, the mendation has been made to me by the director 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
C e farms, dependent on the open of grazing looking to an increase in grazing 


ecrease public domain, who by reason of ad- fees. The Taylor Grazing Act places upon the 


van 2 . department the responsibility to establish a 
ced years are unable to ride the reasonable fee. I therefore feel duty bound to 





on July Tange, are today wondering what to do have the director of grazing give the question | 
0 tons next, and they are writing in here for {ull consideration and at the proper time to | FOR 47 MILK 
Soy- hel bee ‘. : submit to me his recommendations on the mat- & GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 
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THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending | 


This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced | 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing | 


ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 


Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung | 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, | 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded | 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an | 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 
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50 cents higher, while lesser strength 
was noted on she-stock and calves taken 
on country account as compared with a 
month earlier. Most of the steers went 
out at $13 to $14 but there were many 
late sales of meaty yearlings at $14.50 
to $14.75, while common to medium 
kinds cleared at $10.50 to $12.50. 

Hogs sold mostly at ceiling prices not 
only at Chicago but at practically all 
other points. Some exceptions were 
noted on off weights, those either too 
light or too heavy. It was mostly a 
$14.75 market for barrows and gilts at 
Chicago, where sows usually cleared at 
$14. Demand for feeder pigs at some 
of the smaller markets and at country 
points was urgent and sales often were 
noted at $15 and above. 

Percentage of sows being marketed 
is almost the same as a year ago, and 
weights of hogs are not much heavier at 
some places. During the week of Mar. 
31 it took 12.9 bushels of corn to equal 
100 pounds of live hogs at Chicago 
against 12.2 bushels a year ago. On 
Mar. 15, for the United States as a 
whole, the value of 100 pounds of live 
hogs was equivalent to 13.1 bushels of 
corn as compared with 11.5 bushels at 
the same time in 1944. 

The support price for hogs has been 
increased from $12.50 to $13 per ewt., 
and farmers have been asked to increase 
fall production of pigs 18 per cent. The 
ceiling price of $14.75 will be continued. 
Favorable March 

March was one of the most favorable 
Marches that early lamb producers have 
ever experienced. Consequently early 
lambs made better than average devel- 
opment and on Apr. 1 the condition of 
lambs probably was as high as it ever 
was on that date. Most lambs will be 
held for maximum weight gains in the 
view of abundant feed and generally 
good weather. 

Some volume of lambs moved during 
March in California and Arizona, but de- 
mand centered on the West Coast, so 
that few lambs will go east this season. 
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| JAMES E. POOLE DEAD | 





James Edmund Poole, widely known 
Chicago livestock market writer who 
was, until his retirement several years 
ago, a regular con- 
tributor of the Pro- 
DUCER, passed away 
Mar. 28 at his home. 
Mr. Poole was 84 and 
in his own words had 
known “most of the 
men prominent in 
livestock circles dur- 
years.” A native of 
England, he was 
reared in Canada and 
came to the United 
States for the first Mr. Poole 
time in 1879; he was a railroad employee 
until he became interested in the “news- 
paper game,” after which he achieved 
recognition as a prolific reporter and an- 
alyst of livestock trends, both for various 
stock publications and as a radio broad- 
caster over Chicago stations. 

To the countless numbers of people 
who watched eagerly for Jim Poole’s 
written words, and to the many friends 
he leaves, his death comes as a severe 
loss. Those who followed his writings 
will remember him most especially for 
his distinctive and colorful style, for 
the excellent command he had of the 
English language and the entertaining 
uses to which he put his original figures 
of speech. 





Marketing of new lambs in Texas may 
be heavier than last year during May 
and June, but the number of grass-fat 
yearling lambs is expected to be smaller. 
Conditions were favorable in the other 
early lambing areas and marketing may 
be earlier and at. better weights. 

There has been plenty of contracting 
of spring lambs in California and even 
in Arizona some of the lambs were 
shipped to fill contracts as early as 
Mar. 20. Buyers soon absorbed the Im- 
perial Valley lambs and some of these 
weighed over 100 pounds. Fat lambs in 
most sections were taken at $14 to $15 
but in the San Joaquin and the Sacra- 
mento valleys some deals were made at 
$15.25, f.o.b. loading points, and the 
extreme top was $15.50. 

At the end of the first week in April 
there were 355,000 lambs on feed in 
northern Colorado, the Arkansas Valley 
and the Scottsbluff area, or 20,000 fewer 
lambs than a year ago and 175,000 be- 
low the number at that time two years 
ago. The movement from these areas 
was fairly liberal the second week of 
April and by the end of the month very 
few loads will still be on hand. 

The sheep run in Chicago during 
March was the smallest for March in 50 
years. Severe storms at times worke 
havoc with the run but weather inter- 
ference from now on will be nil in most 
sections, although Wyoming and Colo- 
rado had a very heavy snowstorm a 
mid-April. 
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A set of interesting convention badges 
dating back to 1905 has been brought 
into the PropuCER office in Denver by 
Mrs. Harry S. Heffelfinger. Included are 
two elaborate ones of metal—one stamp- 
ed “Guest” and the other “Delegate”’— 
covering the eighth annual meeting of the 
National Live Stock Association, the 40th 
annual meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association and the Cattle 
Growers’ Interstate Committee; a bril- 
liant blue-and-gold “Member” pin to the 
fifth annual convention of the Colorado 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
and another round medallion pin, a Den- 
ver souvenir engraved with heads of a 
horse, a cow, a Sheep and a hog. 

The following is reprinted from the 
Oregon section of the PRopUCER: “‘Propa- 
ganda is already being put out that we 
will need regulation for some time after 
the war ends in order to have an orderly 
change to peacetime conditions. The ex- 
perience of meat control should be an- 
answer to such theories. When the war 
ends, so should regulation. This country 
has stood about as much door shaking 
and regulations as it can stand. It devel- 
oped under a system of free enterprise; 
why not continue it that way?” 

Another item from the same source: 
“Subsidies represent in simple language 
the postponement to some future time 
of costs that should be paid now. It will 
be a fine sight to see some one-legged 
veteran of the hell of Iwo Jima come 
home after the war and go to work help- 
in, by his taxes, to pay the grocery and 
meat bill of a $15-a-day ship builder.” 
Mr. Jamison’s Oregon edition is always 
good. 





Charles Madrid of Las Cruces, N. M., 
on a combination business-relative-visit- 
ing trip, stopped at the Propucer of- 
ficees in Denver. Mr. Madrid says he’s 
lucky to get even very old hands to 
help out on his ranch. 

Mrs. Alice Bourdon, wife of Major Wm. 
R. Bourdon, Arizona cattleman on mili- 
tary duty in the Philippines, died some 
Weeks ago after several months’ illness. 
In her husband’s absence, Mrs. Bourdon 
had taken an active hand in managing 
their Silver Creek Ranch near Holbrook. 





Ed Carrow, Valentine, Ariz., rancher 
who had been a member of the Arizona 
association for more than 25 years, died 
last month, The location of his home, 40 
miles east of Kingman, was in the vicin- 
ity where he was born, and many, many 
Arizonans knew and liked him. 
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OPPOSES GRAZING FEE RAISE 


Grazing fees charged for use of na- 
tional forest range are about three 
times as high as they were in 1918; in 
that year the stockmen paid in fees $1,- 
725,821 for 3,750,000 cattle and sheep 
grazed. In 1943 they paid $2,400,000 for 
about 2,000,000 animals. These figures 
were set forth by Congressman R. F. 
Rockwell of Colorado in a talk before 
the House of Representatives in which 
he opposed any increase in forest graz- 
ing fees as proposed by the Grazing 
Service. He recommended, instead, a 
program of reseeding of the range and 
elimination of poisonous weeds. This 
would vastly increase the revenues by 
allowing increasing numbers of live- 
stock on the forest grazing land. 

The present fees, he said, are suffi- 
ciently high that they can more than 
pay the necessary administration of 
grazing on the forests. “In 1943, the 
total income from these fees per ani- 
mal unit was $1.09 and the total ex- 
penditure amounted to 75 cents per head. 
The agency was never set up as a rev- 
enue producer for the treasury, but to 
safeguard and protect our great national 
resources.” 





Range-Livestock Report 


The western livestock and range re- 
port of Apr. 1 for the 17 western states, 
as prepared by the BAE at Denver, indi- 
cates generally good grazing conditions 
on western ~ranges and pastures during 
March. There were good supplies of old 
grass, with favorable prospects for new 
feed; and soil moisture supplies were 
generally good, with new feed starting 


early. 


Cattle wintered well except in limited 
local areas, and March weather was said 
to be in the main favorable for cattle 
and early calves. Reported condition of 
cattle and calves was 85 per cent, com- 
pared with 84 per cent last month, 81 
per cent a year ago and the 20-year 
(1923-42) average of 84 per cent. Con- 
dition of sheep generally was reported 


good. 





The COVER PICTURE this month 
was taken at North Park, Colo., by Otto 
Roach, recent winner of a national pho- 
tographic award. (Loaned by Western 


Range Cattle Industry Study.) 
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Stop these losses in 


BLACKLEG areas! 


VACCINATION PROVIDES FULL PROTECTION 
AGAINST BLACKLEG! A single dose of 
Lederle’s Blackleg Bacterins gives solid 
lifetime immunity to cattle against all 
ordinary exposure to blackleg. 


Vaccinate calves with Lederle’s Blackleg 
Bacterin to get the highest degree of protec- 
tion! Blackleg occurs most frequently in 
animals between 6 months and 2 years 
of age. So reliable have|Lederle’s blackleg 
products proved that practically 100% 
protection may be expected even in the 
most severely infected districts. Each calf 
crop should be vaccinated. 


Prevent blacklegin 
YOUR animals by using 
Lederle’s Blackleg 
Bacterins. 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
‘ 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Phone KE. 8164—Prompt Service 
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THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 
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Denver, Colo. 
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CATTLEMEN'S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared Especially for Cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . can be posted by anyone. 
Easy to handle measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 1% pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red_ pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 
the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for accounting 
for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock and 
feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for entering 
the different kinds of expense and in- 
come items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, the 
sales, purchases. weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from the American Cattle 
Producer, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado .. . Price $2.50 


NEVADA AND 


CALIFORNIA RANCH ES 


Coast Paradise Home: 80 miles south of San 
Francisco; 120 acres, 50 acres tillable and 
natural for “permanent pasture” with abun- 
dance of mountain water for irrigation; rest 
is beautiful rolling timbered pastures, Red- 
woods, Tanbark Oaks, Madrones. Attractive 
rustic cottage home with outstanding ocean 
view. Can be divided and money doubled. 
Neighborhood is  seclusive—large acreage 
homes. Price $32,000. H. M. Rice, Ranch 
Specialist, 580 Market St., San Francisco 4. 


FOR SALE 
Two of~the finest ranches in South Dakota: 
Capacity 1,300 and 2,000 head; highly improved 
and in a wonderful grass country. Also fine 
small ranch in northeast Wyoming: 2,520 acres 
deeded, balance State and Forest. $25,000. Extra 
well improved. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 

48 section year-round ranch in central New 
Mexico. Price $166,080.00. Deeded land 16,608 
acres. Balance mostly long term Taylor and 
State lease. Fenced and cross fenced. Water 
shallow, plentiful, well developed. Many good 
improvements. Santa Fe RR. shipping facilities 
both ends of ranch. Lightly stocked now. Good 
grade Herefords for sale with ranch. Address: 
Box 197, Willard, N. M. 


UNIVERSAL STOCKMAN’S TOOLS 


Dandy 8-Piece Set: 
Pliers, Masterratchet Pipe Wrench, Needlenose 
Pliers, Crescent Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Claw 
or Peen Hammer. Plastic Screwdriver, $14.85. 
Immediate Shipment. Over night by Air to any- 
where—USA. Remit with order. Price list, Or- 
der Blank Free. We have it—Can get it—Or 
it isn’t made. 

UNIVERSAL TOOL COMPANY 
1527 Grand ACP Kansas City, 


30 


Missouri 


CEETEE Pliers, Waterpump | 


CALENDAR 
MAY— 


14—Frontier Riding Club 
colts), Twin Falls, Ida 

14-15—California ram sale, 

19—Business meeting, No. 
Assn., Dickinson. 

21—No. Colo. Hereford Breeders’ sale, Greeley. 

25—Business session, Nev. State Cattle Assn., 
Elko 


(saddle horses and 
Galt. 


Dak. Stockmen's 


HEREFORDS— No. AV. 
Great West. Hereford, Colo. 43 $ 208 $ 
Mel Zent’s Ranch, Mont 93 142 
Glad Acres Farm, Texas...... 37 980 
J. A. Blaydes, Okla 479 
Texas Hereford Assn....... sie 759 
POLLED HEREFORD— 

Circle M. Ranch, Miss.......... 5 
ANGUS— 

Nebraska breeders = 
Illinois state assn 67 
SHORTHORN— 

LaSalle County Breeders, III. 
Texas Breeders Assn 48 
POLLED SHORTHORN— 

Illinois Breeders Assn. ...... 53 


Top 
400 
350 
5,000 
3,500 
10,000 
2,400 15,000 
292 
301 


825 
1,750 


216 
427 


520 
1,100 


380 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Apr. 1 Mar.1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 
1945 1945 1944 Avg. 
Frozen Beef......144,025 124.608 283,702 126,257 
Cured Beef 7,965 8,524 10,289 14,173 
Total Pork 326,399 366,185 881,867 682,399 
Lamb, Mutton... 15,254 17,195 21,659 10,209 
Lard & Rend. 
Pork Pat ..... 50,579 64,770 432,339 268,014 
Total Poultry ..141,779 183,889 168,478 121,715 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 16, 1945 Apr. 15, 1944 
Steers—Choice ..........$16.25-17.85 $15.75-16.25 
Steers—Good --- 15.00-17.00 14.25-15.75 
Steers—Medium . 12.50-15.25 12.25-14.25 
Vealers—Gd. Ch. . 16,25-17.50 14.00-15.75 
Calves—Good-Choice.. 13.00-14.50 12.75-14.00 
F. & S. Steers—Gd.-Ch. 13.00-15.25 12.25-14.25 
F. &S. Steers—-Cm.-Md. 10.50-13.00 9.00-12.25 
Hogs— (200-240 lbs.) 14.75 Only 13.75 Only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch........... 16.75-17.00 15.75-16.40 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. ............ 9.00-10.00 8.00- 9.00 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In Thousands) 
March 

1945 1944 

1,637 1,356 

463 435 


820 


3-Mo. Total 
1945 1944 
5,038 4,248 
; 1,386 1,229 
2,082 4,764 7,456 14,811 
Sheep and Lambs 1,725 1,571 5,666 5,167 
STOCKER and FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
259 189 664 565 
34 38 85 96 
48 94 144 218 
Sheep and Lambs 133 133 437 449 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
Cattle 1,213 1,057 11,434 9,985 
ONE So corcctoeesi 575 565 6,182 583 
Hogs 3,474 7,165 39,645 55,919 
Sheep and Lambs 1,723 1,538 17,427 18,952 


RECEIPTS— 





“‘Wake me up in about three 
weeks, Mom!” 


NEW TREATMENT 
FOR POSTS 


Agriculture department scientists have 
developed a_ simple and inexpensive 
method by which ranchers and other 
users of wood-lot trees can_ introduce 
chemicals into the sap stream of the 
wood to increase the length of servicg 
of fsnce posts and other utility poles 
The fresh-cut saplings are merely al. 
lowed to stand in a wooden tub or trough 
containing the right amount of chemical 
in solution for a period of about six 
hours, or until they have taken up the 
required amount of chemical. Best re 
sults are obtained when the saplings are 
treated immediately after cutting from 
the stumps. A few of the upper branches 
left attached will hasten the treating 
process. 


Chemicals recommended include chromated 
zinc chloride, zinc chloride and copper sulphate 
(bluestone), of which the chromated zinc chlo- 
ride is the best—chemicals obtainable at seed 
and other stores. The chromated zinc chloride 
is twice as expensive as zinc chloride or copper 
sulfate but protects the wood longer and js 
also less corrosive to wire staples than copper 
sulfate. One pound of either of the chemicals 
dissolved in a half gallon of water will treat 
one cubic foot of wood, or the equivalent of a 
sapling which measures about four inches at 
the base and is about 30 feet tall 

Many kinds of both hard- and _ soft-wood 
saplings or trees of a size easily handled can be 
treated by the sap-stream method. Pine trees 
are more effectively protected against damage 
by insects and decay than are many hardwoods, 
The treatment is best applied during the spring 
and summer, particularly on bright sunny days, 
when the sap flows most rapidly. Hardwoods 
can be treated only from early spring to late 
summer. Pine trees can be treated any time 
except during freezing weather. Evergreens, 
treated in winter, require about a day to take 
up the necessary amount of solution. 

The scientists warn that the recommended 
chemicals are poisonous and should be kept out 
of the reach of children, pets and _ livestock. 
None of them should be stored in metal con- 
tainers. Because copper sulfate is corrosive, it 
must not be used in metal tubs or troughs. 


NAVY MEN STUDY MEAT 


Twenty-two picked men of the navy— 
two from each of the nation’s 11 naval 
districts—have been receiving five weeks 
of intensive training in all phases of 
the subject of meat at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, At the close of 
the school the 22 students will retum 
to their respective districts as meat lec 
turers and demonstrators. Practically all 
of them have had experience in the meat 
field as civilians and later in the navy; 
their Great Lakes training course Was 
supervised by officials of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board’s meat mer 
chandising staff, and_ included every 
known angle from selecting to cutting 
to cooking to carving. 


| TISKET—A TASKET 


nets 


A clothing specialist of the USDA 
has designed an _ ingenious “basket: 
apron” which is clever and practical. 
Drawstrings in the hem may be pulled 
to form a basket ready to hold § 
packets, garden gloves, markers 
string; and later in the season the 
apron may be used for carrying ™ 
items of garden produce. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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